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(Editor's Note: This is the fourteenth in a series of 
articles describing the civilian police forces of various 
European countries. This article was prepared at the 
request of TACP under the personal supervision of 
Brigadier General Edward IF’. Penaat, Provost Marshal 
U. 8. Army, Europe. General Penaat ex presses his 
appreciation to Director of Police Maurice Delavenne 
of Monaco, who provided the material for this articl 


Monaco, a sovereign principality on the Medite 


ranean coast located 9 miles cast of Nice, consists ol 


an area of less than onc square mile and a native 
population of some 21,000 inhabitants. Government 
is by a Ministry assisted by a Council of State, acting 
under the authority of the reigning prince Phe 
prime minister is always a high ranking French goy 
ernment official. Legislative power rests with th 
prince and the council of stat The present ruler is 
Prince Rainier II], a handsome and intelligent sovei 
cign who married the beautiful and talented Ameri 
can, Grace Patricia Kelly. 


Pourist trade is of chiel importance in the small 


state, although important manufacturing plants, ship 
ping companies, and other business establishments are 
located there. Contrary to popular belief, the gamb- 
ling casino at Monte Carlo, which is administered as a 
joint stock company and not by the state, furnishes 
less than 3 per cent of the revenue Probably the 
most beautiful spot on the Mediterranean, Monaco 
lists among its many scenic and historical places ol 
interest the: Cathedral of St. Nicholas with its art 
treasures, the famous Oceanographic Museum, th 
Palace of the Prince, the Exotic Gardens and _ the 
Gardens of St. Martin. 

With a judicial system based on that of the French, 
French as the national language, French money as the 
national currency and a common customs control 
independent Monaco is for practical purposes an ex 
tension ol France. 

This close relationship with France will also be 
observed in the following description of the polic 
ol Monaco. 


Organization of the Police 
Phe police force of Monaco is under the direct 
authority of the Councilor of State for the Interioi 
Based on an agreement between the two countries 
the director ol police and most of his chief assis 
tants are detached from the French national police 


In photos at left, lop to bottom: (1) HRH Prince 
Rainier and Princess Grace attend opening of new po 


} 


lice headquarters; (2) a smartly-marching detail o 
uniformed police; (3) police on the palace grounds 
and (4) majority of the police line up for sowven 
photo after one of the many honor guard ceremonte 


of the principality. 


“The Police of Mouaco 
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agencies lor service to the Government of Monaco. 
Personnel for the force other than the top leadet 
ship are recruited from eligible citizens of Monaco 
and France. Police ranks correspond closely to those 
of the French Surete Nationale. With a strength 
ol approximately 185 men, the police of the princi 
divided into branches 


pality are three principal 


under the authority of the director. 

An administrative branch, headed by a_ principal 
Police Commissioner, who is an LLD graduate of the 
Superior Commercial College of France, is concerned 
primarily with police regulations pertaining to the 
operation of business establishments. This branch 
issues the administrative documents required for in 
ternational business transactions and controls cei 
tificates of residence for the citizens of the principality 
which subjects them to the tax laws of the principality 
rather than those of France. A small force of special 


ived police inspectors mans this branch. 


\ traffic branch, headed by a Police Commissioner 
on detached service from the French police, entorces 
traffic regulations, promotes traffic safety, maintains 
law and order, and provides honor guards and es 
This branch is in reality much 
unit. It performs all of the 


associated 


corts for dignitaries. 
trallic 
normally 


more than a 


functions with uniformed po 
lice, in addition to its “Honor Guard” mission, and 
motorized 


is divided into traffic, emergency, and 


police groups. ‘The strength of this branch is ap 
proximately 120 noncommissioned officers and po 


licemen. 


The security branch (Police Judiciare) is the 
detective force of the principality and is directed by 
a Chief (Chef de la Surete) who is a citizen of Monaco. 
His status and prerogatives are the same as those ol 
the police commissioners who head the other two 


major branches. 


With a strength of some 60 police inspectors, this 


branch is responsible for conducting criminal in- 


vestigations, crime prevention activities, and security 
controls 


functions. It is also responsible for the 


exercised over the 20,000 foreigners who reside in 


Monaco. These resident aliens require permits for 


residence—a_ function performed by the security 


branch 


Certain inspectors of the security branch, selected 
on the basis of foreign language knowledge and ap 
pearance, are entrusted with the protection of the 


numerous VIPs who visit lovely Monaco. Phese 


men, appearing as ordinary invited guests, attend 
all kinds of functions that bring together the inter 
industry, commerce 


national elite ol finance, art, 


and politics. 
The small female police section of this branch was 
July, 


including preventive and education 


established in 1959, to handle problems con 
cerning minors 
al measures. Members hold Social Assistant diplomas 


obtained after three years study in judicial, medical 


and educational subjects. 


The Police Chief 
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Police Director Maurice Delavenne, who directs the 


three branches of police administration in Monaco, 


ts flanked by lis staff 


Che security branch serves as the INTERPOL con 
tact for Monaco and, because of the large and con 
stantly changing tourist population, is particularly 
active in that international police organizaion. 

Monaco is in the process of organizing a maritime 
police branch. operate in moton 
boats to enforce coastal regulations and will cooper 


Personnel will 


ate with port authorities and rescue services in lile 


guard and other water safety functions. 


Facilities, Personnel and Training 
\ beautiful, impressive new building houses po- 


lice headquarters in Monaco. Facilities include two 


excellent first aid stations and a small but modern 


crime laboratory Complicated analyses, however, 


are referred to neighboring French police laboratories 
which are larger and more extensively equipped. 


o 
g¢ 


© is carried out locally under the supervision 


= 


Traini 
of branch chiefs and in French police schools as re- 
quired. Police headquarters contains an excellently 
equipped conter¢ nce-classroom with various types of 
projectors, sound devices and othe: training aids. 


Visitors to Monaco are impressed with the smart ap- 
pearance and courtesy of the police. These traits 
are reflections of the high esprit d’ corps and the ex- 
cellent training and leadership which are evident at 


all echelons of the force 


Che professional head of the police of Monaco is 
Youthful appear- 
ing at 45, rank of Inspector 
(Controleur General) in the French Surete 


the Director, Maurice Delavenne. 
Delavenne holds the 
General 
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Completed in January, 1958, this functional but at- 
tractively designed building houses the Monacan_ po- 
blends architecturally with 
older buildings and beautiful Monacan scenery. 


lice headquarte) s, yel 


National from which he is on detached service. Be 
fore his transfer to Monaco in 1952, he served as police 
chiel of the Dunkirk District of France. 


Crime in Monaco 

Crime is not high in the principality lor several 
reasons—the first of which is geographical. Monaco 
is an enclave in French territory very close to the 
Italian border to the east, which is strictly controlled. 
Only three roads lead to the west, which can also be 

easily controlled in event of a police alarm. 
Secondly, Monacan police are thoroughly trained 
in the art of detecting criminals and other unwanted 
visitors and the government can prohibit residence 
in the principality to any person who has a_ police 


record. 


Illinois Chiefs Association Meets, 
Seeks State Funds for Police Training 


Over 230 olficials and guests attended the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Association of Chicls of Polic 
in Rockton, HL, July 10-12. Chief Charles F. Petersen, 
of Western Springs, was advanced to the presidency 
for the ensuing year. Other officers are: Chief Robert 
Christy, Danville, first vice president; Chiel Hubert 
G. Kelsh, Evanston, second vice president; Chicl ‘Thos. 
Boustead, Rocklord, third vice president; Chiel Jacob 
J. Novak, North Chicago, secretary-treasurer; and 
Chick Joseph R. ‘Trizna, Joliet, 
Chief Ray A. Welsh, Quincy, retiring president, pre 


sergecant-at-arms, 


sided at the sessions. 
Phe Association unanimously 
by its Special Committee to 


voted approval ol 


recommendation mad 


6 OCTOBER, 


Upgrade Police Services in Hlinois, headed by Colonel 
Milan N. Plavsic, chief of the Park Forest Police De 
partment, to accept its report on police training and 
standards and to seek from the State Legislature an 
appropriation of $100,000 to initiate the proposed 
program. 

The Association also voted to underwrite $250 in 
scholarships for five Illinois policewomen to attend 
a policewomen’s seminar in Springtield, Mass 

\ resolution voting to support the nomination ol 
Superintendent William H. Morris, Illinois State Po 
lice, for office of sixth vice president of the Interna 
tional Association of Chiels of Police 
Life memberships were awarded to Donald Curran, 
Aurora; George A. Otlewis, Charles O'Regan and 
O. F. Karbusicky, Chicago; James Christensen, Spring- 
field, and Walter C. Yackel, Kenilworth. 


was adopt d 


1959 Crime Reaches Record Total 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has announced that 
a record total of 1,592,160 serious crimes was_ r¢ 
ported last year as increases were recorded in. six 
of the seven categories of offenses used in measuring 
the Nation’s crime problem. 


In releasing the Uniform Crime Reports bulletin 
for 1959, Mr. Hoover disclosed that 69 per cent more 
serious offenses were committed last year than in 
1950. cannot be ex 
plained away as being due merely to population in- 
“Crime has been rising four times 


“This ominous rise in crime 


creases,” he said. 
as fast as America’s population.” 

\ccording to Mr. Hoover, crime reports submitted 
by municipak county and state law enforcement agen 
cies show that robbery, which declined five per cent, 
was the only category of serious crime to decrease last 
Compared with 1958, aggravated assault rose 
live per cent; murder, four per cent; larcenies in 


vear. 
volving S50 or more, thre per cent; forcibl« rape 
and auto theft, two per cent; and burglary, less than 


one per cent. 


Calling particular attention to the continued ris 
in juvenile offenses, the FBI Director stated, “With 
a four per cent increase in 1959, arrests of persons 
under 18 vears of age have doubled since 1948. Again, 
the increase in) America’s youth population is not 


wholly responsible. Juvenile arrests have risen two 
and one-half times faster than the growth of ow 


juvenile population.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Phe Universitv of Pennsvl 
vania has received a $151,000 grant from the Ford 
ll 


Foundation for the development of delinquency 
dexes. With raw data supplied by the Philadelphia 
Police Department, Dr. Sellin and Di 
Marvin Wollgang will analyze various aspects of the 


Phorsten 


problem of crime indexes, with the specific object 


of developing more valid delinguenc indexes than 
now eNist. 
Chief 
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Stretching the long arm of 
the law in Milwaukee 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin — This metropolitan area of over a million 
is justly proud of its traffic safety record and its police department. 
In 1959, the city had the lowest fatality record ever achieved by a 
community over 250,000. Service and maneuverability of its 80 
Solos and 37 Servi-Cars are cited as important factors in Milwau- 
kee’s effective traffic control program. 
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rise \, OPENING DAY FOR THE BRAVES — It takes only an hour and a half to park approximately 10,000 cars at Milwaukee’s County Stadium 
; when officers mounted on Harley-Davidson Solos and Servi-Cars are on the job. 


ONS 


| The force that made Milwaukee famous... 


wo " - 
moves on Harley-Davidson Servi-Cars and Solos 


pul i 


Mobility is the key to successful law enforce- 


stops these maneuverable two-wheelers from 


ment! Harley-Davidson police motorcycles arriving on the scene of trouble . . . fast. Busy 

i supply this maneuverability when only minutes Servi-Cars are triple-threats for traffic control 
n | count. They stretch the arm of the law to reach any ... parking and meter work . . . residential pa- 
hia - part of the community quickly whether the trou- trolling. Call your Harley-Davidson dealer, or 
Dr. | ble spot is traffic, crime, fire or other emergency. write Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 
the | Harley-Davidsons balance your effectiveness: 1, Wisconsin, for free folder on effective police 
ject Solos are the ideal pursuit vehicle. Nothing mobility — the Harley-Davidson way. 
lan ; 

| 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON 

1€] 
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Improved Standards Would Halt Waste 





Costly Faclures 
Vu Keennttmeut 


Police Commissiones Stephen P. Kennedy, New 
York City Police Department, has squarely placed 
before the city’s Department of Personnel the need 
to institute greatly needed reforms in the selection ol 
police candidates to halt the waste olf tax dollars. He 
called lor improved physical, medical and mental 
standards lor policemen to increase police protection 
and eliminate the costly training of men who ulti 
mately fail to meet the Police Academy and Depart 
ment standards. 

\t the same time he asked on September 13 lor im 
mediate promulgation of a new patrolmen’s cligible 
list, which would automatically terminate the current 
list of some 477 names, half of which number would 
fail the medical examinations. It was estimated that 
about 100 others would fail the course at the Police 
\cademy but would still have to be retained until 
the end of the nine-month probationary period. “The 
cost ol training a police recruit for nine months, 
including his salary, is $6,000. Failure of 100 men 
adds up to a loss of $600,000 to the city. 

Commissioner Kennedy, in his request to Dr. ‘Theo 
dore H. Lang, Acting Director of the Departnent ol 
Personnel, said, “In view of the high costs to the tax 
payers lor salary and training of probationary patrol 
men, | cannot in good conscience appoint men trom 
the remaining number on the present list, since all 
available evidence indicates that a large percentage 
of them will not successfully complete the Police Acad 
emy course, 

He reminded Dr. Lang that he had previously re 
quested that the rules of the Civil Service Commis 
sion be amended to permit the Department to sum 
marily dismiss a probationary patrolman at the end 
of the t-month Police Academy training course if he 
Failure of the Com- 
mission to amend the rules as requested “to al 
precipitated the 


had a poor performance record. 


leviate a most pressing problem” 
Police Commissioner's request for immediate promul 
gation ol a new patrolman’s eligibility List. 
Commissioner Kennedy pointed out that exper 
ience indicates a positive relationship between the 
performance on the Department of Personnel en 
trance examination and academic achievement at the 
\cademy. Records of the present class, he said, indi 
cate an unprecedented number of failures and “it 
is reasonable to assume on the basis of this known re 
lationship that the appointment of eligibles who have 
scored even less successfully on the entrance examin 
ations would result in an even greater number ol 


failures.” 


8 OCTOBER, 


Commissioner Kennedy 


In addition to the monetary loss to the city, there 
is a great personal loss suffered by cach dismissed 
probationary patrolman, he said, which is increased 
by every month he “wastes” learning a prolession h¢ 
is unqualified to pursue. “Much as I regret th 
disappointment that this will cause in certain indi 
vidual cases,” he declared, “the primary responsibility 
ol this Department is to the people of this city 
We cannot allow our sympathy for some ol the pres- 
cnt eligibles to overlook the right of the community 
to full and proper police protection. ‘The fact that 
au man has passed civil service examinations and ts 
placed on an eligible list does not confer upon him a 


vested right to be appointed a patrolman.’ 


The present eligible list still bears 829 names, but 
a request for certification would produce only about 
177. ‘The balance of the candidates have been elim 
inated lor one reason or another by the Department 
of Personnel. Of the 477, experience shows that a 
large percentage fail to appear for medical examina 
tion, others fail the medical and character investi 
gations, bringing the original figure down to 240 can 
didates, and in view of the record of the current class, 
a great percentage of this figure would fail the Police 


\cademy course. 


With respect to changes in medical and physical 
standards for patrolmen, Commissioner Kennedy rr 
quested permission to disqualify candidates with a 
prior history of nervous conditions, similar to thos 
with a history of alcoholism, peptic ulcers or back 
conditions. “In short,” he concluded, “we want to 
raise the physical and mental standards—not to lower 


them.” 


1960 The Police Chief 
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THE CENTER FOR QUALITY 
POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY EQUIPMENT 













FAUROT FOTO-FOCUSER 


The worlds most outstanding 
Finger Print Camera at your finger 
tips by simply attaching a Faurot 
Foto-Focuser to your 4x5 Graflex 
Speed or Crown Graphic Camera. 
Photographs finger prints on a 1 to 
I basis on all surfaces including con- 
cave and convex. 






GRAFLEX 


This Graflex made 4x5 Speed 
Graphic Camera is considered a 
must for all around police photog- 
raphy. It takes “‘on the spot’ evi- 
,dence — pictures such as — 
accidents, burglaries, homicides — 
day and night—indoors and outdoors. 


CAMBINOX 


The CamBinox is one of the outstanding achievements in the 


Photo-Binocular field. It provides three instruments in one. For further snfpsastica write td: 
Binocular — Camera — Telecamera. The binocular part consis‘s 

of a high grade prism binocular with 7 x magnification, provid 

ing an individual eye accommodation of mic FOscopic sharpne: NG ROT IN Cc 
With the sub-miniature camera you can take photos in black R & 
and-white or color. Clear, detailed photos obtain able it a dis- 299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


tance of 1000 yds. Interchangeable lenses allow the taking of 
telephotos or normal range snapshots. The binocular and the 
camera are synchronized so that the view seen through the 
binocular is effectively tele-photographed 
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FAUROT MUGGING UNIT 


This ultra-modern mugging unit requires no 
special training to operate. Occupying an area 
f 8’x 3’ it can be quickly assembled. Unit 
includes: Photographic camera with self-cock- 
ing shutter, solenoid, and dividing back — 
Camera " gland with (3) three shelves — EX- 
CLUSIVE FAUROT SYNCHRO-ELECTROMATIC 
SHUTTER and LIGHT CONTROL BOX — Cut film 
holder Swivel chair Shade. Three Light 
fixtures permanently affixed to camera plat- 
form — Replacement photo flood lamps — 
Identification holder and numbers — Wood 
floor base with shade and number support — 
Rear floodlight fixture. 
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Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 
Detection & Identification Equipment 
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2nd United Nations Congress on 


neueuttou of (rime 
wtud the “/rcatmeut 
Of Offenders 


By LEROY E. WIKE, Executive Secretary 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
Washington 6, D. C. 


From 68 countrics of the world, some 900 persons 
concerned with crime and criminals gathered in Lon 
don, England, for the two-week session of the Second 
United Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime 
and the ‘Treatment of Offenders, August 8-20. Near 
ly 270 of those attending were official delegates ol 
their respective Governments. 


\s directed by the EACP Board of Officers earlic 
this year, the author attended the Congress sessions 
on delinquency as representative of the International 
Association of Chiels of Police. 


Pending availability of the printed proceedings, this 
advance review is presented to LACP members fon 
whatever its value may be as a composite reflection 
of the trend in worldwide thought and opinion on on 
ol today’s most urgent police problems. 


NEW FORMS OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
Their Origin—Prevention—Treatment 


Arising out of the preliminary discussions and 
considerations these questions were dralted for refer 


ral to the Congress for action: 


‘I. It has been noted that in some countries the 
meaning of juvenile delinquency has been expanded 
to include a varicty of forms of misconduct, mal 
adjustment, and socially disapproved behavior. ‘This 
raises the question whether it is desirable to restrict 
the meaning of the term “juvenile delinquency” and 
not to extend it or artificially to create new forms 
of delinquency by law. What is the attitude of the 


Section on this question? 


“2. It has been noted that, in a general way, new 
forms of juvenile delinquency have emerged and 
increascd more seriously and more rapidly in certain 
countries which have higher standards of living and 
more developed welfare, mental and health services, 


than has occurred in certain other countries that are 
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AT THE UN CONGRESS in London are the author 
and, l. to ¥., Mrs. Betty K. Paulhus, administrative 
assistant, LACP headquarters, Washington, D. C.; Mrs 
Lots. L. Higgins, directory of the Illinois Crime Pre 
vention Bureau and president of the International 
Association of Policewomen, Chicago, who also at 
tended as an organization participant; and Mys. Lero 


E. Wike. 


less advanced in these respects. “The question arises 


whether this is so, and what are the reasons for the 
apparent contrast? Does this section believe that this 
question, so closely related to the formulation and 
policies and for the 


implementation of programs 


prevention of juvenile delinquency and the treat 
ment of juvenile offenders, should be the object of a 


study to be recommended to the United Nations? 


“3. It has been stated that a great majority of ju 


venile delinquents do not become recidivists and 
that a large portion of offenses is committed by a 
What 


can be done to further reduce this group of recidivists 


small percentage of the juvenile population 


‘4. Grave concern has been expressed at the mani 


festation in some areas of various forms of group d 
linquency, incktiiding gang activities. What positive 
measures should’ be taken to redirect such antisocial 
behavior into sociglly. acceptable channels: 

“5. The suggestion has been made that certain ‘new 
forms of juvenile delinquency differ from traditional 
delinquency, at least in their prevalence and serious 
ness. What new forms of prevention and treatment 
should be applied to those offenders, particularly to 


joy riders and traflic offenders? 


“6. The question of parental authority and re- 


lationships within the family has been discussed; 


also the lack of understanding between adults and 
young people. What measures may be taken to im 
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prove family relationships and to restore a sulficient 
measure of parental control and to fill this gap be 
tween the generations. 


“7. It has been stated that an emphasis upon 
the satisfaction of children’s desires at the expense ol 
constructive discipline has resulted in their lack ol 
an adequate sense of social and personal responsi- 
bility. What steps may be taken to guide parents and 
educators and social workers in achieving a_ better 
balance in attaining the objectives of social and fami- 
ly living? 


“8. What kind of education is required to reduce 
the prevalence of delinquency. Is it an education 
for the purpose of acquiring formal knowledge, for 
the formation of character through the development 
ol a sense of responsibility, or both? 


“9. The question has been raised as to the role ol 
mass media, such as films, comic books, cheap and 
low types of literature, and the like in producing 
delinquent behavior. What steps, if any, need to 
be taken in controlling or restricting the availability 
of such materials to juveniles and adolescents? 


“10. Comment has been made on the apparent 
relationship between juvenile delinquency and_ the 
lack of working facilities or constructive occupation 
for youth, particularly after they have attained school- 
leaving age. What legal or administrative changes 
may be useful in meeting this problem? What facili- 
ties for vocational guidance and training should be 
developed? 


“Tl. Emphasis has been placed upon the lack ol 
coordination in some countries between public and 
private and between professional and voluntary agen 
cies in preventing and treating juvenile delinquency. 
What should be done to establish or improve this 
cooperation and coordination?” 

The Section considered each item and presented 
to the Congress its conclusions and recommendations, 
which were approved and adopted, as follows: 


Conclusions and Recommendations “Juvenile de 
linquency cannot be considered independently of the 
social structure of the State. It retains its funda 
mental characteristics in) many 


a resurgence of its traditional manifestations or in 


countries either as 


the appearance of ‘new’ forms. It should be noted 
that its recorded increase is partly due to the fact 
that today a large number of cases are recognized 
because of better organization of prevention and treat 
ment, and, moreover, to the fact that certain countries 
include in delinquency a minor 
indiscipline or social maladjustment. The new mani 
festations of juvenile delinquency—the importance 
of which has often been greatly exaggerated—take 
such characteristic forms as gang activities, purpose 
less offenses, acts of vandalism, joy-riding and the like, 


series ol acts ol 


which can be serious from the point of view of pub- 
lic order without necessarily being an indication of 
(Emphasis ours.—Ed.) 


serious anti-social behavior. 
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“Accordingly, the following conclusions are adopted: 
“The Congress: 


“I. Considers that the scope of the problem ol 
juvenile delinquency should not be 
inflated. Without attempting to formulate a stan 
dard definition of what should be considered to be 
juvenile delinquency in each country, it recommends 
(a) that the meaning of the term juvenile delinquency 
should be restricted as far as possible to violations ol 
the criminal law, and (b) that even for protection, spe 
cific offenses which would penalize small irregulari 
tics or maladjusted behavior of minors, but for which 
adults would not be prosecuted, should not be created 


unnecessarily 


“2. Noting that on the basis of published statisti 
cal material it appears that some forms of juvenile de 
linquency have emerged and increased most rapidly 
and seriously in certain countrics, notwithstanding 
the great efforts made in those countries to prevent 
such delinquency; and desiring to ascertain whether 
such apparent increases are real and, if so, what the 
reasons may be; and in order to facilitate a better 
formulation 
programs lor the prevention of juvenile delinquency 
and the treatment of offenders, recommends that this 


and implementation of policies and 


question be the object of a study which should be 
United Nations 
undertaken with the 


Non 


interested in 


incorporated in’ the program ol 
work in social defense, and be 
cooperation of the Specialized 
Governmental Organizations directly 
the problem. 


\gencies and 


) 


“3. Considers that the problem of recidivism among 
juveniles cannot be met merely by stricter enforce 
ment, and, im particular, by longer periods of deten 
tion. Diversified methods of prevention and treat 
ment are required, and special attention should be 
devoted to the preparations for release and for the 
social readaptation of minors placed in correctional 
institutions. To that end, it is important and neces 


sary to organize post-institutional assistance 


‘4. Concludes that the emergence of ‘new’ forms 


of juvenile delinquency requires continuing study 
and the more intensive application ol experimental 
forms of prevention and 


as well as conventional 


treatment, and accordingly: 


in dealing with the problem 


“(a) Considers that 
of group delinquency, including gang activities, the 
official or semi-olficial and ol 


elforts ol agencies 


civic and social groups should be enlisted to help 
direct the energies of the 
channels. Such institutions as community 


juvenile and young adult hostels, and the like, and 


young into constructive 


centers, 
such other means as leisure time activities, 
cultural activities, family 
should be more widely employed; 


sports, 
holiday programs, ct 

“(b) Considers that it is desirable not only to con 
centrate special attention on particular types of de 
linquency or of delinquents, but also to provide more 
intensive studies of the personality and social history 
of young offenders; 
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WHILE A CITY SLUMBERS 


\ teletypewriter chattering 
thousands of miles away will 
help police trap another crim- 
inal in this city tonight. 

City, state and federal law 
enforcers are depending more 
and more on the Bell System’s 
private line teletypewriter serv- 

ice as an effective aid in crime detection and prevention. 

Teletype is smart to use because it provides a writ- 
ten, accurate record of all messages. Operators need 
little special training .. . aren’t needed at all to receive 
the message. This means valuable man hours saved, 


personnel freed for other duties, and maximum mes- 
sage security. 

Private line Tk letype is flexible, too, permitting 
ready increases in stations and circuits. And, of course, 
transmission is extremely fast and reliable. In minutes 
messages can be re layed from Maine to South Carolina 
or west to Ohio. over the 17-state Eastern States pri- 
vate line Teletypewriter Network. “All Points” bulletins 
in California are received almost instantaneously by 
over 300 stations between Oregon and Mexico. 

Better law enforcement communications are at your 
finger tips. Your Bell Telephone manager will be happy 


to tell you more about it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM | f& 





“(c) Finds that some differences exist in the meas 


ures that can be taken to prevent and treat juvenile 


delinquency in different countries according to thei 
social, economic and political organizations, but con 
siders that the problem is largely one of education 
through the school and the family, using the term 
‘education’ to include both the acquisition of know 
ledge and the formation of character. Where there 
is a lack of adequate parental guidance or control, and 
ol the child’s self-discipline, there is need lor an in- 
vigorated education both at the adult and at the 
juvenile level. Such an education should be designed 
to bridge the gap between the generations by increas 
ing the understanding and sympathy between them, 
and to extend the sense of moral and social responsi 
bility; 


“(d) Considers that certain kinds of films, pub 
licity, comic books, sensational news on crime and 
delinquency, low types of literature and television 
and radio programs and the like, are considered in 
some countries as one of the contributing factors 
of juvenile delinquency. 
with their own political, social and cultural systems 
and conceptions, each country may take reasonable 


Therelore, in accordance 


steps in order to prevent or reduce the effect of what 
is considered as an abuse of mass media and as a 
contributing element in’ the causation of juvenile 
delinquency. 


“(e) Recommends that more adequate facilities 
lor vocational guidance and training should be es 
tablished and that provision should b« 
working facilities and the constructive occupation 


of the young when they are no longer in school. 


made for 


“(1) Recommends that every elfort should be made 
to increase the cooperation between public and pri 
vate social agencies, and between professional and 
voluntary agencies in their efforts to prevent and 
treat juvenile delinquency. 
ing councils, area projects, juvenile bureaus, youth 


Community coordinat- 


commissions, and the like, may contribute greatly 
to such cooperation.” 


PREVENTION OF TYPES OF CRIMINALITY 
Resulting from Social Changes and Accompanying 


Economic Development in Less Developed Countries 


Phe Congress formulated the following conclusions 
and recommendations with respect to the prevention 
of types of criminality resulting from social changes 
and accompanying economic development in less de 
veloped countries: 


“I. Criminality is not 
of social changes accompanying economic 
ment in less developed countries. 
and economic development are both welcome, and 
under proper circumstances may even contribute to 
a decrease in criminality. The term “less developed 
countries” refers only to a state of economic develop- 


necessarily a consequence 
develop 
Social changes 


ment. 
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“2. The question of the types ol criminality con 
nected with social changes and accompanying eco 
nomic development in less developed countries is 
one to which inadequate attention has been given 
and on which insufficient reliable data is available 
‘Therefore conclusions and recommendations on this 
topic are tentative and subject to verification based 
on sound research. 

“3. Criminality 
changes accompanying economic development in less 


which may be related to. social 
developed countries may not be new in the sense ol 
forms of behavier not previously otherwise obser, 
able. Attention should therefore be focused on the 
increases in criminality in general in relation to social 
change and not limited to concern with special types 
of criminality. 


I, Cultural instability, the weakening of primary 
social controls and the exposure to conflicting social 
standards, which have a relationship to criminality 
are intensified when social change is disorderly, when 
the degree of social change is high and when the gap 
between the breakdown of old social institutions and 
the creation of new institutions is great 


“5. Social change is subject to a certain degree ol 
control and should be a matter for national planning 


“6. Migration, and especially internal migration, 
which is to be found associated with social changes 
accompanying economic development in less developed 
countries has sometimes been erroneously assumed 
to be a cause of criminality. It is not migration, pe 
se, that is conducive to criminality, but perhaps th 
cultural instability, the weakening of primary social 
controls and the exposure to conflicting standards ol 
behavior associated with migration that are to be 
identified with crime causation. This same conclusion 
is to be applied to urbanization and to industrializa 


tion. 


“7. The unlavorable results which may accompany 
rapid migration to urban centers may be ameliorated 
by providing to the rural areas the social and eco 
nomic advantage in search of which the rural inhabi 
tant leaves the land for the city 


“8. In connection with rural-urban migration, one 
essential clement in maintaining the social integrity 
of the individual is the preparedness of the migrant 
for this experience and the preparedness of the urban 
community to receive him. In both instances, com 
munity development, now occupying a major rol 
in national economic and social policy in many coun 
tries, has an important role to play. 
community development may prove a principal in 


Indeed, urban 


strument for the prevention of criminality resulting 
from changes and 
development in 
preparedness also involves providing reception and 
(including 
town planning including housing, educational and 


social accompanying economic 


less developed countries. Urban 


orientation services temporary shelter), 
vocational opportunities for the new population and 


family and child welfare services. 
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“9. Programs for the prevention of criminality 
should be closely coordinated, if possible, by an 
agency organized lor this purpose, and constituted 
by persons highly qualified in this field. It is recom- 
mended that this agency operate as an integral part 
of a coordinated scheme for national social and 
economic planning since, as stressed in United Nations 
social surveys, there is an urgent need to eliminate 
compartmentalization of thought and to integrate 
social and economic objectives in countries unde 
going rapid development. 

‘10. In considering the question of criminality 
and social change, emphasis is generally laid upon the 
urban center. This may be warranted, but it would 
be advisable to assess the impact of social change on 
rural areas as well, since this may uncover the roots 
of crime which later manifests itself in the urban 
setting. 

‘Tl. The penal code must be in harmony with and 
reflect’ social change. Individualization of justice 
must be envisaged so as to allow rational adjudication 
and treatment which take into consideration both 
the social order and the special circumstances of the 
individual. 

‘12. Research is urgently required to assess the 
many factors of social change which have the poten- 
tiality to contribute to criminality and research is 
equally urgently required to evaluate measures ol 
prevention, ‘To this end, there must be a marked 
increase in the adequacy of statistical techniques and 
procedures, to which national attention should be 
called and international assistance sought. As an 
adjunct to statistical methods of research, reliance 
should be placed on case studies, field observations 
by teams of qualified experts and pilot projects. ‘The 
United Nations should be asked to assume primary 
responsibility for carrying out this research in the 
regional institutes for the prevention of crime and 
the treatment of offenders organized with its cooper 
ation, and/or by undertaking pilot studics with the 
cooperation of Governments, the specialized agencies 
of the United Nations, appropriate non-governmental 
organizations, and other competent resources. “The 
scope of the research should vary in order to provid 
proper attention to factors which may be worldwide, 


regional or local in character.” 


SPECIAL POLICE DEPARTMENTS 
For the Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency 
The Congress, on the subject of special police de 


partments for the prevention of juvenile delinquency, 


accepted these conclusions: 


“1. (The Congress) Considers that the police, in 
pursuance of their general duty to prevent crime, 
should pay particular attention to the prevention ol 
new forms of juvenile delinquency. 
not, however, go so far as to assume specialized func- 
tions more appropriately within the ficld of work of 
social, educational and other services. 


They should 
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“2. Considers that the preventive action undertaken 
by the police in the field of juvenile delinquency 
should remain subordinate to the observance of hu 
man rights. 


3. Considers that, allowing for variations i 


ha 
tional requirements, the report submitted by the 
International Criminal Polic« 
the title “Special police departments fon the preven 


represents a sound 


Organization unde 


tion of juvenile delinquency,” 
basis for the organization and setting up of special 
police departments where they are considered advis 
able for the prevention of juvenile delinquency 


“t. Makes certain reservations, however, with re- 
gard to the fingerprinting of young offenders, as also 
to the advisability of the setting up by the police 
ol a system of good citizenship prizes or bad marks 


5. Attaches great importance to the broadest co 
operation over measures to prevent juvenile delin 
quency between the police, the various national speci 
alized agencies and the general public.” 


INDIVIDUAL SPEAKERS AT CONGRESS 
Discussions Realistic and/or Optimistic 
Throughout the discussions of the Congress on a 
realistic approach to the problem of juvenile delin 
quency, the note of optimism was frequently struck 
A very lew countries disclaimed that juvenile delin 
quency was a problem within their borders 


While official delegates for the most part gave 
scheduled papers, the author, who was not scheduled 
to make a formal presentation, was called upon for 
a short) statement. Vo reflect the juvenile delin 
quency picture in the United States, this statement 
touched upon the formal report of the United States 
Senate Subcommittee to Investigate Juvenile Delin 
quency to the 86th Congress, wherein it was stated 
the number of juvenile crimes in the United States 
is not only increasing statistically, but in the serious 
ness and violent nature of the crime. ‘This Subcom- 
mittee, on basis of its findings, had predicted that by 
1965 one million children a year would be before the 
courts. Also quoted from the Subcommittes report 
was the technique of sending “street club workers 
out to meet youngsters on the streets and by painstak 
ing effort turn them to socially acceptable pursuits, 
which had proven its value but which is hampered 
by the underpaid, undertrained social workers Phe 
Subcommittee had believed this technique most el 
fective in dealing with fighting street gangs, and 
proposed federal aid to assist local governments in 
the training of more and better personnel in this 
activity. Personal observations of the author to the 
Congress were to the effect that there is a need for 
revision of thinking about juvenile delinquency “when 
we consider that any given combination of existing 
conditions in any number of countries can produce 
an outstanding, wholly admirable young citizen o1 
turn out an anti-social, rebellious young criminal. 
The difference seems to lie in the degree ol accep 


_ 


tance and sense of importance extended to the growing 
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organism by its collective environments. ... Our pre- 
mise is that there are factors lacking in our society to 
day, the absence of which tends to disorient some 
youngsters. An awakening national conscience is 
evident, and the coming decade holds out promise fon 
bringing back into focus the proper recognition ol 
the needs of our juveniles and their value to society.” 
A growing awareness of the extent to which commer 
cial interests dangle before youth tantalizing amuse 
ments, products, fads and activities which exploit 
it not only financially but morally as well, was also 
mentioned. 


The quotes of statistics from the findings of the 
Senate Subcommittee, particularly the prediction ol 
one million children a year before the courts in 1965 
and by 1970, 1,400,000, caused considerable discussion, 
with some members of the non-police U. S. delegation 
objecting strenuously to these predictions as being 
grossly exaggerated. ‘These objectors apparently be- 
lieved the juvenile delinquency problem in the United 
States to be inflated in seriousness because of police 
apprehensions for “minor, non-serious” violations. 


One of the most frank and forthright statements 
on the incidence of juvenile delinquency in any 
country was that presented by Mr. Juhei ‘Takeuchi, 
Director, Criminal Affairs Bureau, Ministry of Jus- 
tice, Tokyo, Japan. 
able at the Congress and it is briefed below for the 
information of other readers who undoubtedly will 
note many tactors in the delinquency picture of that 
country are similar to those in the United States. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY IN JAPAN 
(Briefed from Paper presented at the UN Congress 
on the Prevention of Crime and Treatment of the 
Offender by Mr. Juhei Takeuchi, Director, Criminal 
Affairs Bureau, Ministry of Justice, Tokyo, Japan.) 


Copies of his paper were avail- 


Crimes increased rapidly alter the Second World 
War in Japan. Offenses against the Penal Code com 
mitted by adults reached the peak in 1919. 
sequent years, the number gradually declined and in 
1959 it was reduced almost to the pre-war level. Ol 


In sub 


lenses against the Penal Code committed by juveniles 
reached their height in) 1951. 
the downward trend until 1955, when they resumed 


They were then on 


the upward trend, statistically registering the highest 
postwar figure in 1959. 


Juvenile Main 


characteristics of recent juvenile offenses are: 


Characteristics of Delinquency. 

1. Increase in the number of offenses, particularly 
crimes of physical violence by younger juveniles; 

2. Increase in number of offenses committed by 
groups; 

e 


53. Increase in number of offenses committed by 
juveniles from upper and middle class families; and 
!. Unmotivated offenses. 
In the unmotivated class of olfenses, the crimes 
represent the trend among juveniles of disregarding 
human life and denying the authority of law on 
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morals. This is a phenomenon congenial with the 
rampancy of what we call “the sun group”—that is, 
delinquents from upper or middle class families mostly 
seen at sea-bathing resorts in the white heat of the 
sun. It is also closely connected with the appearance 
of the so-called “thunder boys” who are thunderous 
autocyclists enjoying the thrill of reckless speed and 
greatly annoying the public. 
these youngsters may be similar to that of the so-called 
“Kamikaze drivers,” the suicidal taxi drivers who are 
well known even to foreign travelers ... All in all, we 
must admit that self-centered pleasure, violence, ag 


Che psy¢ hology ol 


gressiveness, grouping tendency, impulsive desire burst 
ing into actions and unmotivated behavior characte 
ive the present juvenile delinquency in Japan. 


Causal Factors. Causes of delinquency are multi 
ple. Some social factors may be considered factors 
First, the effect of wartime and postwar chaos should 
be considered. ‘The Japanese juveniles in their teens 
today spent their childhood in political, 
social, ideological and moral chaos during and afte1 
the war. Then during that period most parents wer 
so preoccupied with earning a living they had little 
time for warm affection on 
their children. 


economic, 


proper supers ision ol 


Second, in the post-war Japan sudden changes in 
the social life occured, namely: the old 
family system collapsed. 
center of family life gradually lost their authority 


Japanes« 
Fathers who were the 


Difficulties in the post-war economic life and housing 
shortages tended to breed discord within the families 
Vhis tendency has extended even to the present in 
spite of the stability of economic life. The weaken 
ing of human ties in families particularly contributed 
to the increase of crimes by juveniles. According to 


the investigations conducted by the Justice Ministry, 


77 per cent of the juvenile delinquents of I years 


of age came from homes of incohesiveness. “The ratio 
decreases as the age increases; for age 19 ratio of de- 


linguents from incohesive homes is as low as 61 per 
cent. 


Phird, discrepancies in the value systems between 
youths and adults are pointed up. There have been 
great differences between adults and adolescents in 
their sense of values and thinking. The “avant 
guerre” (pre-war) group has been under the strong 
influence of the old social ethics, centering around 
obligation and kindness toward others, loyalty to 
the Emperor, and filial piety; while the “apres guerre’ 
(post-war) group, under 20 years of age, with insulfi 
cient ethical training in schools, is ready to criticiz 
without 
properly understanding them. At the same time the 
“avant guerre” cannot understand the deeds of the 


youngsters and tend to call 


the ideas and codes of the “avant guerré 


them “apres guerre 
with derogatory implications, thus causing the younger 
generation to harbor mistrust, contempt and discrim 
ination against the adults and their society and, final 
ly, the existing social order. The adults take eithei 
a laissez-faire attitude or repressive measures against 
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Remington Model 87O0OR and 87O0RSS Riot Gun 


Now the smooth, fast pump-action Model 870R is two guns in one: With standard barrel it remains 
the perfect all-purpose riot weapon. With a quick change to a special barrel with rifle-type sights 
it becomes Model 870RSS to deliver rifled slugs with bull’s-eye extra accuracy. The interchange can 
be made easily without tools. With either barrel, you can always depend on Model 870. 


For training, for emergencies 
... you can't top Remington ammunition 
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Kleanbore” priming means fast 
ignition in emergency situations. 
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the “apres guerre.” Such discord threstens the parent 
child relationship, based on warm af'cction. 


deterioration of moral and 
Phe spiritual 


Fourth, there is the 
ethical concepts in) postwar Japan. 
and ethical vacuum which occurred just after the 
war paralyzed the moral life of the people, and a 
tendency toward moral and cultural decadence may 
still be seen among the older generation of Japan. 
Phe fact that the Japanese have no religious pilla 
to depend upon such as the Western peoples have 
makes the situation worse. Under such circumstances, 
juveniles who unfortunately do not have a warm, 
stabilized home life and who are unable to obtain 
the understanding of the adults, are forced to go out 
to the street to form their own groups in order to 
seek refuge from loneliness. Street corner groups ol 
juveniles easily become delinquent gangs which may 
soon turn into criminal gangs. 

These are some of the causal factors of juvenile 
delinquency in Japan, and these are based upon my 
intuitive belief rather than upon thorough scientilic 


analysis. 


Preventive Policies and Programs. Under the new 
Juvenile law of 1918, family courts came into being 
in 1919. In 1951 the age limit of juveniles handled 
by the family courts was changed from under 18 to 
under 20. In 1919 the system of family court social 
investigators was created, and juvenile classification 
and detention homes to investigate the personality 
and character of juveniles were established under the 
Ministry of Justice. 

Reform and training schools are classified into 
primary, middle, advanced and medical schools, ac 
cording to age, sex, type of crime and necessity for 
medical treatment. Special sections have been created 
within the police departments and the prosecutor's 
olfices to handle delinquency. ‘The probation-parole 
supervision officers of the Ministry of Justice seck 
cooperation of volunteeci probations officers in clfect 
ing probation-parole supervision. 

Phe underlying philosophy of the family court 
system has been the concept of providing protection 
to the juveniles. “The number sentenced to juvenile 
prisons drastically decreased from 1,500 in 1952. to 
700 in 1958, while the number of juveniles committed 
to reform and training schools also decreased) from 
10,000 to 9,000 during the same period, and the num 
18.000. In 1958, 


30,000 juveniles were prosecuted for traffic violations; 


ber on probation from 22,000 ° to 


however. these prosecuted Cases represented only 10 
per cent of all the juvenile traffic cases referred to 
public prosecutors by the police. 

Phe family courts may discharge juvenile offenders 
alter hearing without taking any formal 
Some people criticize the court on the 


belore on 
Measures. 
ground that such a way of treating juvenile olfenders 
reflects a tendency toward excessive protectionalism. 


Two cate 


The 


Integration of Policies and Programs. 


gories of policies may be mentioned. first re 
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lates to studies on scientilic policies and programs 
concerning the treatment ol 
and their practical application, and the second to in 
tegrated activities lor prevention of delinquency, to 


gether with the sound growth of the young generation 


delinquent juveniles 


The Research and ‘Training Institute of the Minis 
try of Justice and the Scicntific Police Research 
Laboratory under the National Police Agency were 


reorganized in 1959 to undertake important studies 
on causation of juvenile delinquency, evaluation ol 
treatment in relorm 
elfects of short term imprisonment. 


are supplemented by the Supreme Court Secretariat's 


and training schools and th 


These researches 


studies on family court: prediction tables and other 
Since Oc- 


tober, 1959, the police forces all over Japan have been 


scientific studies by private individuals. 


using on an experimental basis the Simplified Pre 
dictive Method fon Potential 
Delinquents. 
ducting surveys based upon information obtained from 


Detecting Persistent 


Some prosecutors’ olfices are also con 


about 22,000 juvenile investigation cards 


Prognostic devices are one of the remarkable feat 
ures of our crime prevention program. . . . The first 
in this field with the 
device for early discovery of the potential delinquents. 

Phe predictability of a 


table based upon seven social factors has been found 


category of study is concerned 


moditied pre diction 


to be 98.2 per cent. Encouraged by these and other 
pioneer studies and aware of the possible errors that 
might be attributable to the small number of samples, 
the Institute is launching an extensive scale of vali 
dation study involving 150 delinquents and 150 non 
delinquents to check the dilferentiative power of not 
only social factors, but also of Rorschach and psychiat 


ric factors. 


Phe second category of studies is concerned with the 
recidivistic tendency of delinquents. 

Prediction studies in Japan are still at an experi 
mental 
obtained, 


stage. Judging from the results thus fa 


1OWCVC!, we future Oo 1@ prognostic ap- 
| the fut { the prog { | 


proach looks promising. Further studies are needed 
for setting up more reliable predictive devices which 
are suited to the socio-cultural background of Japan 
It is our belich that prediction tables are useful not 
only for our every day practices (particularly for a 


guide in standardizing the police discretionary deci 


sion), but also for expediting our ctiological re 
searches. 
Conclusions. Scientific crime prevention pro 


grams should) depend largely upon the universal 


findings regarding causes of crime and methods ol 


treatment. For this reason, exchange ol criminologi 


cal information, examination of new discoveries in 


criminology, and exchange of experts on the inter 


national level have become matters of urgent necessi 


ty. It is particularly desired that United Nations o1 


ganizations which are specializing in these matters 


should be reinforced and expanded. It is gratifying 


(Please turn to page 30) 
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DELINQUENCY AND PAREN- 
TAL PATHOLOGY by Robert G. 
Andry, Univ. of London. The au- 
thor examines the widely accepted 
notion that maternal deprivation 
is a major cause of delinquency in 
children. Te study the emotional 
triangle which exists between a 
child, the mother and the father, 
Dr. Andry devised an experiment 
consisting of an _ interview-ques- 
tionnaire. Eighty delinquents were 
matched with a control group of 
eighty non-delinquents. The _ re- 
sults show the great extent to 
which delinquency is related not 
only to disturbed maternal patterns 
but to paternal ones as well. Pub. 
date Oct. °60, 192 pp., 8 tables 


BASIC POLICE REPORT WRIT- 
ING by Allen Z. Gammage, Sacra- 
mento State College. The most 
complete approach to the subject 
of police report writing to date! 
Includes a comprehensive examina- 
tion of the organization, policies, 
procedures, and activities of the 
California Highway Patrol as it 
achieves its primary objective of 
reducing death, suffering, and eco- 
nomic loss by the prevention of 
traffic accidents. The usually 
dull definitions of planning, bud- 
geting, organizing, directing, con- 
trolling, and coordinating come 
alive when coupled with accounts 
of the utilization of these tech- 
niques in actual management of 
a police unit. Pub. date Jan. °61 
(Police Science Series) 


JUVENILE VANDALISM: A 
Study of Its Nature and Preven- 
tion by John M. Martin, Fordham 
Univ. What is vandalism? What 
kinds of children and adolescents 
commit vandalism? How can it 
best be prevented? Dr. Martin 
answers these and many other im- 
portant questions in this first book 
to be published about juvenile van- 
dalism. Using statistics and case 
studies and working at various 
levels of theory, the author ex- 
plores the roots of vandalism as 
they are found in the personalities 
of vandals, in the quality of their 
home life, in their neighborhoods 
and peer groups, and in the feat- 
ures of American society itself. He 
makes specific recommendations for 
reducing the incidence of vandal- 
ism. Pub. date Dec. '60, about 197 
pp., 12 il. 








THE OFFICER IN THE SMALL MORTUARY SCIENCE by 
DEPARTMENT by Arthur S. Aub- Frederick C. Gale, Univ. Calif. A- 
NATOMY LABORATORY TECH- 


ry, Jr.. Div. of Corrections, State : zs 7 . 
NIQUE: History of Anatomy; 


Visconsin. An excellent text oP 

of Wisconsin Procurement of Cadavers; Preser- 
in the general field of police sci- vation of Cadavers; Storage Facil- 
ence. Contents includes: History of ities; The Dissecting Room; Ana- 
Policing. Police Qualities and Du tomical Models and Specimens; 
. . rs The Anatomist and Legal Medi- 
ties. Police Patrol. Arrest With Phe , Be 


cine. AUTOPSY TECHNIQUE: 


and Without Warrant. Searches History of Pathology; Legal Sta- 


and Seizures. Testifying in Court tus of the Pathologist; The Au- 
The Law of Crimes. Note Taking topsy; Storage Facilities; The 
and Report Writing. Criminal In Pathologist and Legal Medicine. 


MORTUARY PRACTICE: History 
of Embalming; The Licensed Em- 
balmer; Embalming Technique; 
arms. First Aid. Public Relations. The Embalmer and Legal Medi- 
Pub. date April "61 cine THE LAW AND THE 
DEAD. Pub. date Nov. ’60 


vestigation. Traffic Enforcement. 


Technique of Fingerprinting. Fire 


. POLICE OPERATIONS: Policies 
| and Procedures by John P, Kenney 
and John B. Williams, both of Univ. 

So. California. The authors, pro- 

fessional police educators and 

Pe - We trained policemen, pool their vast 

experience and that of their stu- 

dents of more than a decade to 

8 Oo Oo KS present a workable operational po- 

lice manual. Provides the working 

policeman with guidelines by which 

for he may more effectively cope with 

his daily duties. Principal sections 


Police 


cover police policies, procedures, 


° and organization Pub. date Nov. 
Officers a 
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COMBAT SHOOTING FOR POLICE by Paul B. Weston, New York 
City Police Dept. (ret.). Chief Weston tackles the massive problem 
of learning how to shoot when the chips are down—when life itself 
is at stake. He outlines a plan of practice guaranteed to develop top 
marksmanship in a limited number of weeks of practice. Ability with 
a gun is keyed to the “this is your life’ needs of police officers. Fun- 
damental principles of grip, sights, aim and trigger pressure are sum- 


ge 
xy action-packed photographs and 


marized. Highlighted throughout 
drawings. Reproduced in a size large enough to insure viewing ease 
and no loss of detail. Pub. date Oct. 60, 224 pp, 103 il. (Police Science 


Series), $7.50 





CHARLES C THOMAS ° PUBLISHER 


301 $27 East Lawrence Avenue 
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To Assist the One out of 140 Persons 


Facts -+tbout Diabetes, 
Tusulin Keactiou 
ptud Police Protection 


By WILLIAM H. GRISHAW, M. D. 
Chairman, Committee on Information for Diabetics 
and Member of the Council 
American Diabetes Association 
1 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 





There is an uncommon type of human behavior not have insulin reactions. Many diabetics can con 
which relatively few police olficers may have encoun trol their disease by diet alone, and never experienc 
tered, but about which they all should be informed: “insulin shock,” as it is also called, as a result of not 
the unusual psychological and physical actions to be eating enough or of taking too much insulin. Mor 
observed in the diabetic individual who is experienc- recently, others have been able to manage then 


ing an “insulin reaction.” One reason tor calling diabetes by the oral (tablet by mouth) treatment, 

this problem to the attention of all police personnel which rarely involves an “insulin shock” or reaction 

is the urgent one that such diabetics almost always ; 
errs ae However, the very infrequency with which the con- 

exhibit some of the usual symptoms ol drunkenness 

and vet are not under the influence of alcohol. And 


the emergency nature of the problem is made cleai 


dition occurs makes it difficult for law enforcement 
olficers to distinguish between it and the alcoholic 


og 2 ; state it often so closely resembles. For this reason, 
when it is pointed out that the diabetic may become ; ; : 
‘ oe ae . the American Diabetes Association, a national pro 
unconscious or even eventually die if his) insulin : aie 
; ‘ : ; fessional organization whose members are physicians 
reaction is not treated promptly. In this he is unlike ; . ; 
; ’ primarily concerned with the care of diabetics and 
a drunken person, who, in most cases, gradually gets ; 
iF oe ‘ with research on diabetes, presents herewith a_briet 
better sobers up if kept away from alcohol, re- . ; : p 
; : : discussion of the major symptoms of insulin reaction 
strained, and given a chance to sleep it off. 


and of the method of treating it 


ig 
To understand the problem, a brief description ol ' ; 
oh ; Insulin shock or reaction, known medically as /ry po 

the condition medically known as diabetes mellitus 
will be of some help. In the normal person, insulin, 


which is a hormone, is manufactured in a gland 


glycemia, or “too little sugar in the blood,” results 
when for one reason or another a diabetic has exer 


“iF cised more than usual, or has injected more insulin 
known as the pancreas. This gland takes care ol ; 
; d ; than his system can manage, or has had insufficient 
regulating the intake and storage of carbohydrates mn ¥ ast 
ae . food to “use up” that insulin. Its onset is usually 

sugar and starch—so that the body is properly supplied : rey : 
rapid, which is why it may present a police problem: 


the individual may have a reaction deve lop so quickly 
that he may not take the necessary simple step ol 


with energy as it needs it. In diabetes, however, the 
gland does not produce cnough insulin, and the hor 
mone has to be supplied from outside. ‘This can ‘ ' 

EE ekg ‘ P getting something sweet or starchy into his stomach 
be done only by injection with a hypodermic needle. ; : 
And it is only through such injections that many dia 


betics are enabled not only to stay alive, but also to 


to bring the reaction to a halt. This contrasts with 
the opposite condition, when the diabetic does not 


; : 5 have enough insulin, a condition known as diabetic 
take their places as active and otherwise normal peo , 
P . coma. Here onset is gradual over a period of many 

ple in our society. ‘ 
hours and even a few days, thus usually (but not 


Phere are 1,500,000) diagnosed diabetics in this always) giving the person time to get the insulin in 
country, or one out of approximately 140 persons. jection his system demands. 
It is fortunate that almost half of this number will (Please turn to Page 24) 
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Insulin Reaction Diabetic Coma 


Onset sudden gradual 

Skin pale, moist flushed, dry 

Behavior excited drowsy 

Breath normal fruity odor 

(acetone) 

Breathing normal to rapid deep, labored 
shallow 

Vomiting absent present 

Tongue moist dry 

Hunger present absent 

Thirst absent present 


Sugar in Urine absent or slight large amounts 


The above table gives the different signs of the 
opposing conditions—and indicates that both con 
ditions may be mistaken by police and others not 
informed on the problem for one ol various types 
of drunken behavior. However, diabetic coma is 
much less common today than insulin reaction, there 
lore, for the purposes of this report, emphasis will 
be placed on the problem of the person with the 
latter difficulty. 


A few other signs are common with persons sulle 
ing an insulin reaction, in addition to those listed 
above, and they are also closely similar to those ol 
individuals under the influence of alcohol. “They 
include: 


nervous instability, “combativeness,” thick 
ness of speech, difficulty in walking, impaired 
coordination, loss of memory, mental con 
fusion, lack of concentration, and detached 
manner in answering questions. 


In severe cases of insulin reaction, furthermore, one 
may encounter twitching, convulsions, inability to 
control urination, paralysis, and even unconscious- 


ncss. 


It is easy, therefore, to see that it may often be 
difficult to differentiate between a state olf drunken 
ness and an insulin reaction, even tor medically 
trained personnel. One often usclul clue, though, is 
that a person suffering from such a reaction does 
not have an alcoholic breath—unless, of course, as 
may not infrequently happen, he may also have 
had a drink or so shortly before the onset of the 
shock. 
solve. 


Phen the problem becomes even harder to 


The olficer’s situation in any event is not an easy 
one. In addition to the breath test, he has three on 
four other procedures to follow if he thinks there 
is a possibility that he is dealing with a diabetic. 
The most obvious is to ask the person some pertinent 
questions, either on the street or wherever he en 
counters him, or at the station house. “These ques- 
tions include the following: 
vou take insulin? If so, do you think you are having 


\re you a diabetic? Do 


an insulin reaction? Are you taking drugs of any 
kind? Are you being treated by a physician? If you 
ure, Who is your doctor and what is he treating you 
for? Are you injured or sick? If so, where and how? 
Do you have any physical deflects? If so, what are they? 
Do they impair your actions? 


24 


Ol course, if the person is too ill to talk, this tech 
nique will fail. A third way of identifying the dia 
betic with an insulin shock is to ask for it (or, if possi 
ble, search for, if the person cannot act lor himsell) 
a diabetic’s identification card. “The American Dia 
betes Association has for years advised all diabetics 


who use insulin to carry such a card, which may bi 
in the wallet or purse. Some diabetics may wear an 
ideitilication bracelet, watchband, or necklace. “This 
identification tag or card routinely states the indi 
vidual’s name and address, that he is a diabetic, his 
insulin dose, and the name and address ol his 
physician. 
mind that the absence of such identification does 


However, it must be strongly borne in 


not mean that the person is not having an insulin 
reaction. Many diabetics, for one reason or anothe 
will not carry such a card or tag, and police officers 
both on the beat or in prowl cars, and in the station 
house, must keep this in mind and not automatically 
assume that persons without such identifying data 
are drunk. 
be taken to the nearest hospital as soon as possible 


If there is any doubt the person might 


local and state laws permitting—lor a blood sugar de 
termination. 

Once the ollicer has made sure that the person is 
having an insulin reaction, the immediate treatment 


is amazingly simple. If the person can swallow, give 





FACTS ABOUT DIABETES 
National Diabetes Week: Nov. 13-19 


e Diabetes ranks 7th in the causes of death by di- 
sease in the United States. 


e Estimates are that there are more than two and 
a half million diabetics in the U. S., and almost 
half that number are unaware they have the ailment. 
The ratio: 1 person in every 70 in the U. S. is 
diabetic. 


e Almost 5,125,000 other persons are potential dia 
betics and will develop the disease sometime during 
their lives. About 72,000 persons become diabetic 
each year 


e Diabetes is hereditary. Of the total U. S. popula- 
tion, 1 of every 4 persons (45 million persons) are 
believed to be diabetic “carriers”’—free of the ten- 
dency themselves but who transmit the tendency 
to it. 


e The most likely targets are persons who are 
overweight, past 40, or related to diabetics. For 
2 woman after 40 the chances of becoming diabetic 
are about three-fourths higher than for a man. 


e Diabetes can strike anyone at any time—cases are 
known of a 9-day-old boy and a 99-year-old woman. 


e The Diabetes Detection Drive during Diabetes 
Week, November 13-19, 1960, is conducted by the 
American Diabetes Association in cooperation with 
its 45 affiliate units and more than 900 county and 
state medical societies throughout the United Staes. 


e Usual signs of diabetes are increase in thirst, con 
stant hunger, frequent urination, loss of weight, 
intense itching, easy tiring, pain in fingers and 
toes, changes in vision, and slow healing of cuts 
and bruises. But it may be present without any 
signs at all. 
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“The feather-weight recording pens of 
the Model 6303 produce greater excur- 
sion and more pattern detail for each 
subject reaction than longer pens that 
must be slower acting.” 


“We find the accurate calibration of 
the Model 6303 Galvanograph section 
in ohms resistance is an important ad- 
vantage over using a polygraph without 
calibration in ohms resistance. It tells 
us how much the subject’s resistance 
has changed during a test.” 

“The steady chart travel in the Model 
6303 Kymograph recorder enables us 
to be certain of the exact point at which 
any reaction occurs, Printed time lines 
on the chart at one second intervals are 
more useful than at five second spac- 


* ’ 
ing. 





WHY... They Pick the KEELER Model 6303 


Actual Interrogation Room Experiences 


“Chart rolls are quickly changed by 
swinging up the pen table. Also, we 
find the more steady chart drive aids in 
plotting heart, pulse and breathing re- 
actions.” 


“It is easier to watch the chart and at 
the same time make instrument adjust- 
ments because the Model 6303 has min- 
imum width, The glareless panel elim- 
inates reflections that resulted in eye 
strain when using an instrument with a 
polished aluminum panel.” 


“We are able to lift the Model 6303 
right out of our interrogator’s desk and 
slip on the lid. In five minutes we are 
on our way for an outside interroga- 
tion. This combination desk and port- 
able utility of the Model 6303 has been 


a great advantage.” 
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“Electrical Testing Instruments Since 1936" 
3795 W. Belmont Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 
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Don’t Risk Your Future! 


Why take chances with uncertain inter- 
rogation methods! 


There is no more certain protection of 
the law enforcement administrator’s 
security than the ready availability of 
approved polygraph interrogation fa- 
cilities, 


Learn the full story of the KEELER 
Polygraph and how it can serve the. 
specific needs of your community, 


Just fill out and mail the coupon 
printed below, 


KEELER Polygraph Div. 
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him a piece of candy or a cookie, a lump or so ol 
sugar, some [ruit juice or honey, a sweetened beverage, 
or even, if nothing else is handy, a couple of crackers 
or slices of bread. If the individual cannot swallow, 
the officer should at once call a physician—the one 
named on the identification if there is such a card o1 
tag and if the doctor is within reasonable reach, o1 
else the physician usually summoned by the station 
lor matters of a seemingly medical nature. 
Remember—a diabetic is almost always a vespected 
citizen, in all ways normal and responsible except 
As such, he deserves 
the normal consideration a good law enforcement 


when experiencing a reaction, 


ollicer extends as a matter of course to the people with 
whom he is in contact. It is unfortunate that an 


insulin reaction so closely simulates the drunken 


state; but the fact remains that it docs, and a well 
informed officer will always bear that fact in) mind 
both on and off duty. 


TOKYO CHIEF PRESENTS SCROLL 





Superintendent General Ken Ogura (above left), 
head of the Metropolitan Police Department, ‘Tokyo, 
Japan, presents a scroll to Lt. Col. Ray Abrams, pro 
vost marshal for Headquarters, Fifth Air Force at Fu 
chu Air Station, upon his return to the United States 
lor reassignment, in appreciation for his “outstanding 
assistance and cooperation” with various Japanese po 
lice agencies during the period May, 1958 to August, 
1960. Colonel Abrams had served as president of the 
Japan chapter of the Military Police Association and 
sponsored several charitable programs which aided the 
wives of Japanese policemen killed in the line of duty. 
He was also cited for his efforts in the successful ain 


transport of vaccine to Japanese encephalitis victims. 
Photo courtesy USAE 
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Northwestern’s TPA Course Begins 


Iwenty-cight: police officers from throughout the 
nation and Canada have been selected to attend thi 
1960-61 ‘Traffic Police Administration ‘Training Pro- 
gram at the ‘Traffic Institute, Northwestern Unive 
sity, Evanston, III. 

Pwenty-seven men were awarded grants-in-aid by 
the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety, Washing 
ton, D. C., Bernard R. Caldwell, director of the 
Praffic Institute, announced. ‘The IIHS is an organi 
zation supported by more than 530 insurance casualty 
companies. The grants-in-aid range in value from 
$960 to a maximum of $1,650 

Phe Willett Award, a grant from the Willett Track 
Leasing Company, Chicago, was presented to the 
Chicago Police Department to help send its repr 
sentatives to the ‘Traffic Institute course. “The Fred 
F. Florence Police Scholarship, named for the board 
chairman of the Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
will help finance a Dallas Police Department repre 
sentative. 

Phe twenty-eight: officers represent 17 municipal 
police departments, 7 state police and highway patrol 
organizations, and one county patrol. 

Phe traffic Institute’s two-semester course includes 
more than 1,200 hours of classroom study and dis 
cussion, work projects, and field study trips The 
four main areas covered are Highway ‘Transportation, 
Functions olf ‘Traflic Police, Police Service Manage 
ment, and pertinent general education subjects 

Phe 28 officers successfully completed a selection 
process which included basic ability tests and personal 
interviews. The Selection Board considered such 
factors as the applicant’s ability to complete — the 
course, the extent of the accident and congestion 
problem in the applicant’s community, and his de 
partment’s plans for profitable use of his training. 

Phe Selection Board which named the 35th ‘Trattic 
Police Administration class consisted of Richard O. 
Bennett, secretary-treasurer of the Insurance Institut 
lor Highway Safety; Charles W. Woodson, president ol 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police, and 
Professor Frank S$. Endicott, director of placement, 
Northwestern University. 

\ total of 896 olficers completed the previous 34 
cOUrSses. 
in traffic work have received Trattic Institute training 
in courses, conferences, and seminars at Northwestern 


In addition, more than 15,000 other persons 


and in state and regional programs throughout thi 
nation. 


HINSDALE, TLLINOIS 
ard Heinen announces that Lt. 


La Grange Police Chiel How 
Robert M 
Illinois Tollway Patrol, has been named individual 


Patton, 
champion of the Illinois Police Association annual 
pistol tournament. Patton topped 500 competitors 
and set a new all-time Association scoring record ol 
585 out of a possible 600 points Phe old record was 


58! points set in last year’s tournament 
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SEARCH tetent ringer print powder 


A NEW LATENT SPRAY POWDER! SURPASSES THE 
BOTTLE AND BRUSH METHOD 





Press the valve button and spray any area or 
object. Quicker, cleaner and better than the 
old method. Clue-Spray brings out the latent 


prints which can be lifted or photographed. 


ALL GRADES OF POWDERS ARE PHOTOGENIC. NO FILTERS ARE NEEDED. 


BUY SEPARATELY OR IN 
KITS WITH LATENT SWEEP- 
ER BRUSHES AND LIFTERS. 


PRICES: Put up in 6-oz. aero- 
sol Spray Cans 


$4.75 per large 6-oz. con 





B-1 CLUE-SPRAY BLACK POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Use on papers, magazines, labels, cardboard, 
painted wood, tissue paper, etc. 

B-2 CLUE-SPRAY SILVER POWDER FOR DARK SURFACES Window glass, tumblers, china, enamel file 
cabinets, copper, steel, tin cans & drums. 

B-3 CLUE-SPRAY WHITE POWDER FOR DARK SURFACES Transparent surfaces, tumblers, bakelite, black 
plastic, dark filing cabinets. 

B-4 CLUE-SPRAY GOLD POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Transparent glass & plastics, china, aluminum 
& tin articles, cellophane. 

B-5 CLUE-SPRAY RED POWDER FOR LIGHT SURFACES Use on white writing paper, cardboard contain- 
ers, decalcomanias, bottles, curved surfaces. 

B-6 CLUE-SPRAY SAFECRACKER POWDER ..FOR METALS Excellent for safes, lockers, gun metals. 

B-7 CLUE-SPRAY COPPER POWDER For unpainted aluminum & tin surfaces. 

B-8 CLUE-SPRAY YELLOW POWDER For chinaware and marble. 

B-14 FLUORESCENT CLUE-SPRAY LATENT POWDER Price per 6 oz. aerosol can $5.25 

Latent finger prints can be spotted quickly with this ultraviolet reacting finger powder. This is a dual 


purpose powder which can be used with or without a black light. Fluorescent color is bright green, the 
most photogenic color in the ultraviolet spectrum. 


B-20 CLUE SPRAY LATENT PRINT SWEEPER, price $2.25. This is a necessary special brush, 32° wide, 14” length 
hair, made especially for CLUE-SPRAY powders. After a surface or object is sprayed with Clue-Spray 
Powder, this sweeper intensifies the ridge lines and clears away excess powder. 


SIR CIHNOE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 















Wide Acceptance of Latent Spray 


Spray “Shove 
Latent Prats! 


By MATTHEW J. BONORA 
Detective, Nassau County Police Department 
Mineola, L. I., New York 





Just one year ago at the annual conference of the 
International Association of Chiels of Police in New 
York City, a significant technical advance in scientilic 
investigation and identification was placed on display 
for the information of police administrators from 
all over the world—the Bonora Method of dusting 
for latent fingerprints. 

After viewing the demonstrations, these police ol- 
ficials realized the obvious improvement over the 
outdated method of applying fingerprint powders to 
a surface with a brush, and they welcomed it en 
thusiastically. 

During the ensuing year, this new technique ol 
applying the powders in a specific group of formula- 
tions by use of an aerosol container has gained wide 
acceptance as evidenced by the following: 

1. The Bonora Method is in use in several hundred 
police departments and investigative agencies through- 
out the United States, including the nation’s largest 
police departments. 

2. Many leading criminology schools are now teach- 
ing the technique as part of their regular curriculum. 
Dean Donal E. J. MacNamara, of the New York In- 
stitute of Criminology, reports that once the students 
master the procedure correctly they do not go back to 
the less effective, messier, brush-on powders. 

3. Leading fingerprint experts have unequivocally 
endorsed this new approach. Among such notables 
are B. C. Bridges of California, author of the text, 
Practical Tingerprinting. Mr. Bridges has studied 
the new method and found it to be most effective. 
Phe author is now revising his excellent book and 
the revised edition will have detailed information on 
the Bonora process. 

Just what makes this new method work so well? 
The answer to this question is based on factual, scien 
tific recorded studies made by the author and inde- 
pendent laboratories. 
down to the fact that when the fingerprint powders 
are applied with a brush, the hair of the brush will 
tend to knock over and wear down the delicate resi- 
due of moisture which forms the latent fingerprint. 
This problem has been completely eliminated by ap- 
plying the fingerprint powders through the use of an 
Nothing is destroyed. The inves- 


Basically, however, it gets 


aerosol spray. 
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In the photo above, the author of this article is 
at right; at left is Sergeant William Golden, Nassau 


County Police Department, and, center, Chemical 
Engineer George Hartz, Wantagh, New York, as 
sociates of Detective Bonora who aided him in devel 


oping the aerosol latent spray. 


ligator is now able to get the all important powder 
onto the suspected surface without touching the lat- 
ent prints. ‘The spray powder is distributed on the 
surface far more evenly than has ever been humanly 
possible. Not only that, the spray has the effect ol 
“fixing” the fingerprint. Now when the investigator 
removes the excess powder with a brush he does not 
need to apply the extreme care that was required 
previously. 

As a result the fingerprint is more accurate in 
detail, can take more punishment from the brush and 
the contrast is greater because of the better processing 
of the powder. 

In addition to these important gains the aerosol 
spray results in other improvements. 

Speed of application of powder to a surface has 
been greatly increased and as a result much valuabl 
time is saved. 
fingerprints with a litthe brush will appreciate this 
aspect tremendously. Some men never could learn 


Anyone who has ever dusted fon 


to master the technique of brushing correctly. This 
Was a common problem, but now with the “tougher 
fingerprint spray anybody can dust and have a much 
better chance of finding that vital evidence. 

The theory of applying fingerprint powders through 


an acrosol spray was originated by the author, a de 
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Np The Preferred 
Ay Fabric 
Unequaled 
for 
Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 
utmost in 


J /MPSON'S 


“lette 






1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 

2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to 

light and washing 

3 High thread count for luster and OKs 
superior appearance 

exceed 1%) for permanent fit Orr 
Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 

of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 

won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 


4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 





Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 
12S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 








Your [ACP 


Field Service Division 
OFFERS YOU SKILLED ASSISTANCE IN: 


ADMINISTRATION — we will study your departmental organization and administration, and directly 


assist you and your staff to improve and strengthen it. 


METHODS — maximum use of the best available equipment and methods will give you greater efficiency 


at lower cost. 


TRAINING —we will train your personnel administrative, technical, operational —to do the best 


possible job with the resources you have. 











WE CAN ASSIST YOU with your special problems in traffic, 


records, beat layouts, assignment of personnel, recruiting, etc. The 
Field Service Division of the IACP exists to serve you and your 
department according to your needs — with a program of assistance 


to fit your special departmental requirements — and your budget. 


CALL ON US at 910 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D. C 
Our telephone number is REpublic 7-7860. 














£6 neh te 


BEVORE-AND-AF TER photos above show, at left, a 
latent fingerprint brought out by the old procedure of 
applying the powder with a brush. By yesterday's 
standards this was good, but compare it with the print 
at the right which shows the accuracy and exceptional 





contrast gained by using the “Bonora Method” of 
aerosol dusting of latent fingerprints. 


a imma oF 


v a — 
HAUPPAGE, NEW YORK — On the home base 
officers of the Suffolk County Police Department had 
to be convinced of the Bonova Method’s practicality. 
Sergeant Lester Little is demonstrating the ease and 
speed of bringing up latent fingerprints with the 
spray, while Captain William H. Lamb, Suffolk Coun 
ty Police Identification Bureau, stands by to photo- 
graph the impression. 
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tective with the Police Department of the County of 
Nassau, Long Island, New York. George Harty, a 
chemical engineer, worked together with the author 
in perfecting the powder formulations. Finally Set 
geant William Golden, a fingerprint technician as 
signed to the Identification Bureau of the Nassau 
Police Department, was brought in. Parallel tests 
were conducted, utilizing the best methods of find 
ing latent fingerprints with powder. Nothing cam 
close to the accuracy and speed produced by the aero 
sol spray. The formulations and method were then 
registered with the United States Patent Office 

In summation, we have not only discovered a mor 
clficient method of locating latent fingerprints, but, 
more important, we have discovered a more accurati 
one. It is fast, simple, and more economical and it 
provides clear, durable, recovered impressions The 
Bonora Method spreads the powder firmly and evenly 
onto a surface where it adheres, captures and fixes the 
ridges of a latent fingerprint. The print can then 
be brushed without fear of filling in, being damaged 
or erased. Far more vigorous brushing than has evet 
before been possible does not disturb the recovered im 
pression. We feel proud of this accomplishment and 
sincerely hope that we have added a weapon to th 
arsenal of law enforcement which will make the in 
vestigator more effective in the pursuit of his cuties 


J * 
Juvenile Delinguency -- Japan 
(Continued from Page 20) 
that a Regional Research and “Training Institut 
will be established in Tokyo by the Japanese Govern 
ment jointly with the Secretariat of the United Na- 
tions to conduct researches and training in prevention 
ol crime and treatment of olfenders in Asia and the 
Far East. I believe that this organization will make 
a great contribution towards international coopera 


tion in delinquency prevention programs 


Finally, in the first part of our century most pro 
eressive criminologists were guided by the concept 
that as soon as the state receives a criminal in its 


peno-correctional institution its obligation to reha 
bilitate him as a good citizen begins. “Today, I believe, 
the leading philosophy is that all governments ol 
the world should make constant efforts not to let 
young people pass through the gate of the peno-correc 
tional institution. For the implementation of this 
ideal, however, all nations of the world must develop 
intensive and realistic works and studies in the field 
of prevention of crime and treatment of offenders 
under the thoughtful and systematic guidance of the 
United Nations. I sincerely believe that such steps 
are in keeping with the spirit of the United Nations 
and that they provide realistic means through which 


the results of this Congress will be realized 
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Mississippi Studies Enforcement Methods 
look” in 


law enforcement may soon bear features bor 


The Mississippi Highway Patrol’s “new 
trallic 
rowed from the enforcement programs of Virginia and 


North Carolina. 


\ccording to Public Safety Commissioner ‘Thomas 
Shelton, the policies and enforcement techniques ol 
the Virginia State Police and the North Carolina 
Highway National Salety 


Council as two of the nation’s top traffic law enforce 


Patrol, recognized by the 


ment departments, are being closely studied by the 
Mississippi Highway Patrol. 


Chief of Patrol Dave Gayden, Patrol Administrative 
\ssistant A. D. Auto ‘Phelt) Division 
Director Leonard Thames, and Property Ollicer-Pilot 


Morgan, Patrol 


George Hendrick recently spent two days at the Rich- 
mond, Va., headquarters of the Virginia State Police 
interviewing Superintendent C. W. Woodson and di 
vision heads. The group flew next to Raleigh, N.C. 
spending another two days with Commissioner Ed 
ward Scheidt and Col. David ‘T. 
ing officer of the North Carolina 


Lambert, command 


Highway Patrol. 


Chief of Patrol Gayden said the policies and pro 
grams used by both states were found to be quit 
similar. “And quite effective,” he added. Manpowei 
is distributed on the basis of a formula, using popu 
lation, miles of highway, motor vehicle registration, 
and fatal accident rate by county. Accident expel 
ience, such as time, cause, location, determines in 
turn the type enforcement employed. Mien are as 
signed where enforcement deficiencies exist, and not 
arbitrarily placed in areas because “someone wants 


a Highway Patrol unit,” Gayden explained. 


The Mississippi Highway Patrol is already busy 


running an analysis of Mississippi’s traffic informa 
tion, using the Virginia and North Carolina formula. 
Che Patrol enforcement chief admits that some in- 
teresting discoveries have already come to light in 
the survey. 


Specimens of accident record-keeping, manpower 


distribution, and organizational structure, as_ well 


as other data used in determining administrative 
policy planning, were brought back by the Mississippi 


olficers for further study. 


Commissioner Shelton, an FBI-trained enforcement 
olficial, said some of the advanced practices of North 
Carolina and Virginia will be inaugurated in Mis- 
sissippi soon. “We are going to get out of the 
horse-and-cart manner of doing things,” he declared. 


Wisconsin’s Motor Vehicle Department is warning 
pedestrians that the “Wait” or “Don’t Walk” signs 
at an intersection are just as legal for them as the red 
light is for the motorist. Disregarding the signals 
may cost a pedestrian from ten to twenty dollars tor 


the first offense and successive convictions cost more 
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ID the New, Tested, Proven 
Latent Fingerprint Spray... 


4 Fully- 
equipped kit 
now avail- 
able for 
only 







Newly-developed MYDIS ID Latent Fingerprint 
Spray brings out well-defined latent fingerprints 
in a fraction of the time required to do the job 
by dusting and brushing! 


ID powder spray fixes the ridges, cannot alter the 
original condition of the print - assures accurate 


impressions and pertect lilting. 


ID allows as many 
latent impression, climinating chance of loss ol 
detail. All you need is a one-second burst of ID 
to catch and fix any latent print for easy lilting 
identilication! 


as six pertect lilts from one 


and. late 


Your choice of 5 colors - luminous silver, black, 
red, gold and copper assures versatility of appli- 
cation on all surfaces. ID gives you these out- 
standing advantages 


@® more accurate recovery 
e laste: application 

@ easier application 

e cleanei application 

@ vreater versatility 

@® maximum economy 


For free, detailed information on ID, techniques 


and complete MYDIS fingerprint equipment, 





OCTOBER, 


write 

(MYDIS) CORP. Dept. O 

Box 300 Wantagh, L. I., N. Y. 
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Reduce Unnecessary Deaths and Injuries 





Immediate Care 
ptud “/ransportation 
For the Tujured 


By M. A. STERNER 


M. A. Sterner Company, Inc. 
P O. Box 88 
Forest Hills 75, L. 1., New York 


“Injuries and deaths from accidents are the greatest 
source of economic loss in this country, There are 
more man-years of productivity lost through deaths 
from accidents than deaths from all other causes. 
This is because so many younger people with years of 
productivity ahead of them die of accidents...” This 
statement was recently made by Dr. Paul R. Hawley, 
Kellow of the American College of Surgeons. 

The toll of accidents and natural disasters is now 
over 11,000,000 disabling injuries every year, with an 
increase of over one million injuries in recent years, 
since George J. Curry, M. D., first published these 
This means that one out of two persons will 
have a disabling injury during a lifetime; one out 
of six for automobile injuries. Most tragic aspect 
of these figures is that the age group of 16 to 24, pro 
Economic 


figures. 


portionately, is the greatest killer of all. 
loss from accidents and disasters is now estimated at 
a staggering eleven billion a year. 

With this statistical picture showing the gravity ol 
the problem, the medical profession is concerned that 
the fatality figure not be augmented by unnecessary 
deaths due to shock and improper handling following 
an injury. All too frequently there is litthe or no 
equipment available at the accident scene for shock 
and hemorrhage, particularly in instances of natural 
disasters and road accidents. 

Io quote Robert H. Kennedy, M. D., F. A.C. S.. 
who is to be the chief field) representative of the 
Prauma operations to be conducted in a proctorial 
manner under a grant from the John A. Hartford 
Foundation, “Some olf the deaths and some ol the 
permanent disabilities may be prevented by prompt, 
efficient first aid. The mortality may be diminished 
considerably by the same means. The initial care 
at the site of an accident has always been, is, and 
always will be, rendered by lay persons for the most 
part. With nearly 10,000,000 accidents a vear, we 
cannot expect in the majority of instances that a 
physician will be present where they occur, or to 


arrive belore something is done. Many times this 


initial care will be the deciding factor between life 
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The author, center, helps in demonstration of th 
proper method for moving an injured person onto a 
blanket or stretcher. 


and death, between permanent and temporary dis 
ability, between prolonged hospital care and loss ol 
time and no disability. Many times treatment given 
by the physician at office or hospital cannot undo the 
lack of care, or the proper rendering of it, at the site 
olf an accident.” 

It might be mentioned here that since the Kansas 
City school disaster, doctors have becn advised to go 
direct to the hospital and not to the site of a disaster 
because jammed roads cause delays. Pre-trained po 
lice, firemen, some pre-trained students, and passers 
by are usually the only ones available at the scene. 

Fhe ideal situation in caring for injured at th 
scene is seldom encountered, save in) metropolitan 
areas, and even here there can be costly delays, par 
ticularly in overload conditions where 5 to 10 persons 
are injured, or when ambulances are held up by tral 
fic and overloads. Most generally in instances ol 
road accidents there may be a passerby to come to 
the immediate aid of the victim. 
is first to arrive, the officer does the best he can with 


It the police Cai 
what he has to work with—his own coat, which does 
not cover sufficiently to provide the warmth neces 
sary to counteract shock, or a wool blanket from the 
patrol car if his department provides them, and pre 
sumably a first aid kit. 

But both passerby and police officer are confronted 
with conflicting advice on the next step 

Phe American Red Cross has stated that the injured 
should be placed upon a blanket as soon as possible 
for shock treatment. 
injured. One authoritative book written 20 years ago 


This requires movement of thre 


and still in wide circulation states that no injured pei 
son should be moved. The American College of Sum 
geons states that immediate care is greatly needed at 
the scene to prevent asphyxiation, hemorrhage and 
shock damage, and that passersby should aid in thes¢ 
first three death dangers, particularly in’ disasters, 
since they are at the scene and doctors have been ad 
vised to report to the hospitals in event of disaster 
(Twenty or more injured persons is a“ disaster” by 
hospital definition.) 
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Tailored in 3 Superb Fabrics 
WASH ’N WEAR 


e 65% Dacron 35% Cotton Poplin 
¢ 100% Combed 2x1 Cotton Poplin 


Exclusive with Creighton! New, light- 
weight air-conditioned fabric. The cool- 





Loaded with Top-Value Features 


e Generous tailoring throughout. 
e Perfect-fit collar and sleeves. 
e Stands up to long, tough wear. 
CREIGHTON-AIRE ¢ Styled for comfort and looks. 
e Will never shrink or fade. 

est Uniform Shirt you ever wore! e Unconditionally guarz iteed. 













Long Sleeve and Short Sleeve models. Stocked in popular styles . . . or individually 
designed to meet any special requirements. Colors: White, Tan, Grey, Light Blue, 


Medium Blue and Navy. Sanforized, Mercerized, Vat Dyed. 





CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC., 303 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. t 








Phe first three death dangers in accidents are as- 
phyxiation, hemorrhage and = shock exposure. — Dr. 
C. G. Johnstone, trauma authority, believes that the 
new instructions that we have developed for police 
are the most practical for the management of the in- 
jured at the scene in protecting the non-dangerously 
hurt against shock exposure by first rolling or drag 
ging the injured onto a blanket afle asphyxiation 
ireaument (mouth to mouth) and hemorrhage treat 
ment (bandage), and then wrapping the injured in 
the blanket to climinate all exposure, including un 
der and around the fect and leggs and over the top 
of the head in cold climates. 

In cases of numbers of injured involved, as in over- 
loads, the immediate task is to classify the danger- 
ously huri—about 25 per cent—and the non-dange) 
ously hurt—usually about 75 per cent in traffic acci 
dents—remembering that both categorics are suscep 
tible to shock exposure. 


STERNER PROGRAM FOR IMMEDIATE CARE 

With a more philanthropic than commercial ap 
proach, the author began some years ago to devise an 
inexpensive but effective means of combatting to the 
greatest possible extent injury shock with life saving 
program and products for immediate care and trans 
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port of the injured in accidents, peacetime disasters 
and wartime emergencies. ‘The premise was that the 
products must be of superior cllectiveness and adapt- 
able to on-the-scene needs and must be widely avail- 
able in schools, industrial plants and other places 
where disasters may occur, and in motorized units, 
public transit vehicles where personnel can be pre 
trained; and later in privately owned vehicles. 


Phe most Mnportant step Was lo develop a weather- 
prool, Hameprool, sturdy, non-deteriorating blanket, 
sufficiently inexpensive as to be disposable when 
soiled. 6° x 8 cellulose blanket was designed which 
would enclose all parts of a body like a cocoon, pre- 
venting any gaps through which body warmth might 
pass or winds enter. 

The cllectiveness of this blanket was then tested 
by a reliable testing firm and it was found to retain 
its fire and water resistance alter eight years of stor- 
age; it proved to be windprool and rainproof, and it 
met the standards for flameproof materials of the 
Board of Standards and Appeals of the City of New 
York. 


Field tests showed the blanket to prove its worth in 


emergencies, and step-by-step procedures for its pro- 


per use were worked out. A set of plainly-worded 
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Kase and speed in providing warmth to combat shock 
the body 
is volled onto blanket as shown in photo on page 32: 
(2) outer edge of blanket is brought wp and over and 
(3) folded snugly under; (A) generous overlap at end 
is folded down over feet and (5) tucked under. The 
lop section may be brought up over head to gtve com 


following injury are indicated above: (1) 


plete protection in inclement weather. 


instructions was developed and printed, to be at- 
tached to each blanket. Next a system was devised to 
facilitate identification and to classify the dangerously 
and non-dangerously injured. A red and a yellow tag 
were attached to each blanket, the red signalling dan 
gerously hurt, so that these persons might receive prio 
medical attention. In disasters involving dead and 
injured, these tags also facilitate identification of the 


dead. 


\ si: p-by-step instruction sheet lists recommended 


procedure for immediate care, both for disasters 
and for accidents involving only one or a few per 


sons. These include use of the blanket lor: 


Preatment and removal of injured if a building ts 


on fire; 
In collapsed buildings or ravines; 
Disasters in public buildings or industrial plants; 
At the scene outdoors on ground; 
At regular hospitals or in converting schools, chu 
ches, etc., to temporary hospitals; and 


Belore and alter radiation attacks. 


A combination kit containing all items needed for 
the 7-way stretcher and cellulose blankets, splints and 
bandages, and other items, which required 14 inven- 
tions and innovations to perfect, was packaged and 
made available at a very economical price. 


That this program and products for proper immed- 
iate care at the scene and transportation of accident 
victims is accomplishing its purpose is indicated by 
the growing number of police agencies, fire depart- 
ments, industrial plants, and schools which are stock- 
ing either the blanket or the stretcher combination, 
w both. Among the police agencies are such rep- 
resentative departments as the New York State Police, 
New Jersey Turnpike Authority, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and the New York City Board ol 
Education. 
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Police adininistrators desiring to upgrade thei 
first aid instruction programs and cooperate in cu 
tailing unnecessary loss of life or disability through a 
program of immediate care at the scene and trans 
portation of injured that has the approval of th 
American College of Surgeous and the American Medi 
cal Association for technical exhibit may secure ck 
tails by writing to the author Unde 
fund eligibility, state and local Civil Delens¢ 
may stockpile the equipment in- strategic 


secure in the knowledge that it will not deteriorate in 


matching 
uibbits 
locations, 
storage. It will then be available for natural disias 
ters as well. 


NCPA Elects President from Illinois 





Saunders, newly elected 


Above left, is Donovan A. 
president of the National Conference of Police 
iations for 1960-61, a detective-sergeant in the Rock- 
ford, Illinois, Police Department and president of the 
Policemen's Benevolent & Protective Association of 
Illinois. At right is Royce L. Givens, secretary-treas- 
urer of NCPA, member of the Metropolitan Police 
Department, Washington, D. C., who was reelected 
to that post for 1960-61. He was elected the first 
secretary-treasurer in 1943 and has been returned to 


{ssoc- 


office in the succeeding years, during which he also 
served three terms as president of the Policemen’s 
Association of the District of Columbia and a membei 
of the Board on Legislation since 1948. 

Phe National Conference of Police Associations 
at its recent annual conference in Des Moines, Lowa, 
selected Donovan A. Saunders, of Rockford, Illinois, 
representing the Illinois Policemen’s Benevolent and 
Protective Association, as the cighth president of the 
organization in an amiable but spirited contest for 
the top post. 

Rules of the Conference require that the president 
and vice presidents be selected from representatives 
of member associations comprising the Board ol 
Directors of the Conference. ‘Vhese associations named 
were: Chicago Patrolmen’s, Detroit Police Officers, 
Bulfalo Police, Fort Worth Police, Houston Police 
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Olficers, 
and Police Protective League, Milwaukee Police Offi 
cers’ Protective, Minneapolis Police Olficers’, New Jer 
sey State Patrolmen’s Benevolent, New Orleans Pen- 
sion Board, Peace Olficers’ Research of California, 
St. Louis Alternative Police Retirement System, Po 
District ol New York 
City Patrolmen’s Benevolent, and the Illinois Police 
The San Antonio, 
\ssociation is automatically a member ol 


lowa State Policemen’s, Los Angeles Fire 


licemen’s of the Coulmbia, 


men’s Benevolent. Texas, Police 
Olficers’ 
the Board during incumbency of its representative, 
Robert D. Allen, as junior past president. 


Named vice presidents for the current year are: 
John Cassese of New York City, Harry Cole of Hous 
ton, Alvin Rankin of New Orleans, Jim Vigilante 
of New Jersey, Bill Lovejoy of California, Ed Davis 
of Los Angeles, and Carl Johnson of Minneapolis. 


Governor Hershel Loveless welcomed the Confer 
ence delegates to Iowa and its capitol and pledged 
support to law enforcement in its constant efforts for 
self-improvement. He particularly deplored — the 
amount of police time and effort required in hand 
ling the alcoholic, who, he declared, is a sick man in 
need of expert and specialized medical care. He an 
nounced he was sponsoring a bill in the lowa Legis 
lature to establish a state clinic for alcoholics to end 


the cycle of jail-release-arrest-jail-ete. 


Conlerence delegates, in a speech by Richard Arens, 
stall director of the House Committee on Un-Ameri 
can Activities, were warned that there is a delinit« 
and carefully planned plot by the Communist Party 
to hamper and harrass the police forces of the United 
States to lower their efficiency and effectiveness to 
a dangerous degree. A film was shown of the May 
12-14 Communist-inspired disorders in San Francisco 
situation by the 


and the effective handling of the 


police of that city. 


The Conlerence voted to amend its by-laws to make 
associate: membership available to police organiza- 
tions or members of an organized police department 
in communities with a population of less than 50,000 
and/or associations of retired police officers. 


In legislative matters, the Conlerence recommended 
(H.R. 


391) exempting all pensions from Federal incom« 


complete support for the Machrowicz Bill 


taxes. 


Other action taken included approval of presen 
tation of a suitable scroll by the NCPA to the wives 
and families of every police officer slain in the pei 
formance of his duty, irrespective of membership in 
an NCPA organization; approval of a project to pub 
lish in book or journal form the best professional 
articles published or papers presented, to be made 
available to the rank and file of law enforcement olfi 
cers; approval of resolution asking the Congress to 
recommend that the President of the United States 
proclaim the week of May 22-27, 1961, to be Police 
Week; and selection of Buffalo, New York, as site ol 
the 1961 Conference, tentative dates to be July 21-26, 
and designation of Chicago as the conference city 
tor 1962, 
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Chief Winston Set. M. K. Alexande) 

Phe Mental Health Workshop for Police Olticers 
conducted by Dr. Russell in’ Santa Fe is another 
milestone in the progress of education for law entorce- 
ment personnel. This type of training for officers is 
unprecedented, at least in this region. 

In dealing with mental 
encounters psychology, which, according to Webster, 


health, one necessarily 
is the science that treats of the mind in any ol its 
uspects; systematic knowledge and investigation of the 
phenomena of consciousness and behavior; the traits, 
leclings, actions and attributes collectively of the 
mind. 

The two statements: 
different beginning in life” and “Every person has dil 
ferent experiences” invoke much thought and should 
be given great consideration by 


“Every human being has a 


the police office 
in developing and maintaining an analytical mind in 
dealing with all people, and in determining why 
different people act as they do under certain circum- 
stances. 

Psychology should be stressed as an important factot 
It can be invaluable in the selection, 
training and supervision of the policemen themselves. 
The use of psychology in interviewing and interrogat- 
ing suspects is necessary for a successful outcome, es 


in police work. 


pecially in connection with lie detection. 

With the thought that othe: police administrators 
would be interested in this type of schooling, notes 
taken during Dr. Russell's six-hour class are set forth 
here, in narrative form, for the information of any 
interested officers. 


Development of Normal Personality 


Personality development begins psychologically in 


a human being when the individual is still in’ his 
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Report on Six-Hour Course 


Weutal #ealth 
Workeshofe for Police 





This ve port comes to The Police Chief through the co 
fesy of Chief ms. P. Winston, J, Neu Vi CO Sta 


Police. The workshop was conducted by Major Hai 
Ek. Russell, MSC, Chief Clinica Psychology Sei 

Brooke Army Hospital, Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 
invitation of the Santa Fe Police Department, Cow 


Mental Health Association and the State Departimne 
of Health. It was the first training of th tune ft 
offered in that area. 


By SERGEANT MONROE K. ALEXANDER 
New Mexico State Police 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Whether or not he develops normally dé 
Probably the more important 


his relationships and 


infancy. 
pends on many things. 
items to consider would be 
experiences, beginning, of course, in his home, with 
his parents, brothers and sisters, and latet with his 
school teachers 


friends, school mates and 


Children are not “miniature adults,” but rathe 
individuals who think and act differently than adults, 
and they do develop in their thinking and actions as 
time goes by.{ The role of the good parent is important 
at this stage, since by careful guidance and instruction 
and by setting the proper example, the child can be 
molded toward the normal development of personality 
\ child learns and develops his personality by “piling” 
or “stacking” one experience upon another; there 
fore, a good solid foundation in the home and school 
is essential. a 
\ method by which a child may gain this experience 
can be illustrated by an example of “stimulus gene 
alization” in which an adult man wearing a yellow 
necktie and spectacles places a small child on a table 
and then strikes the child on the head with a hammer. 
From this experience it is possible that the child might 
never like the color yellow, or he might fear any pei 
son wearing yellow clothing, or he might distrust an 
individual wearing spectacles for quite some time. 
Phis child would have definite feelings towards tables, 


hammers and people wearing yellow. { 
\ sense of trust should be instilled at an early age 


and will develop in the child according to his expe! 


iences. ‘The sense of trust first develops physiologi 
cally. As the child nears his second year his sens 
of autonomy or self-reliance becomes apparent. Duwi 


ing this time the child feels almost one hundred pei 
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cent “I and the phrase “me do” is heard often. 
Parents should recognize and encourage this develop 
ing of sell-reliance, with certain boundaries, of course, 
so as not to endanger the child or others. During 
this time, also, the child is imitating his parents and 
other elders, and it is especially important that good 
The child's 


gradually developing, so that by the time he is 9 on 


examples be set. “inner control” is also 
10 years old this self-restraint is generally good 


Phe youngster’s sense of identity (who he is, trus 


trations, conflicts and sex urges) appears in the 


early teens, with puberty and adolescence. Growing 
emotionally, mentally and physically, the child also 
develops a sense of integrity, at which time his loyalties 
to his family, friends, church and country should be 
come firmly 


complishment also develop in the youngster at about 


embedded. Senses of initiative and ac 


this time. 


With the thought that no child is born either good 
or bad, regardless of heredity, but rather that each 
child is born a “blank state” to be molded, belittling, 
shaming and ridiculing should be avoided. Love and 
alfection should be given rather than bartered. Con 
fidence should be shown in the child's abilities and he 
should be praised for his accomplishments. 

\ diagram of this process would show Heredity 
and Physical Condition as the base, with three pillars 
\ffection 


which is built 


Praise, Consistency and representing the 


foundation on Personal Security and 


on which Mental Health rests. ‘These three “legs” 
alfection, praise and consistency—must be built into 
the structure of the child’s daily family lile. Consis 


tency here relers primarily to a just and steady means 


of punishment. 


Psychological Defense Mechanisms 
Phere are several psychological defense mechanisms 


which should be mentioned briefly: 


Rationalization—the process of justifying either out 


past or contemplated action. Example: An over- 
weight person thinking or saying, “Food should not 
be wasted, so I will have this chocolate pie for des 
sert.” 


Pd 


Projection—throwing out an image in order to 


student 
for a failing grade in an examination. 


justily. blaming his teacher 


Example: A 
Regression—slipping back mentally to « less mature 
An adult acting like a child, or a 
traffic violator throwing a tantrum upon receipt of a 


State. Example: 


tralfic citation 


fom pensation—developing to a ma degree 
Compensation leveloping t maximum degi 


in one field in order to overcome a weakness in an 


other field. 


Reaction Foymation—excessive, sometimes violent, 
emphasis in some direction which may be the opposit« 
Example: 


beverages and 


to something in the unconscious mind. 
\ teetotalle 
anyone who drinks them, but 


who condemns alcoholic 
who actually at one 
himselt 


time or another may have been an alcoholic 


and may still crave the drink. 


Displacement 
or anger from one person to another, where it does 


the shifting of feeling, such as blame 
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not really belong. Example: Phe man who has had a 
hectic day at the office and is cross and irritable with 


his wile and family at home. 


Repression—the thrusting back from consciousness 
into the unconscious sphere of ideas or perceptions ol 
a disagreeable or painful nature. (This is the most 
unhealthy and dangerous of all defense mechanisms, 
for the thoughts or experiences stay “Wapped” on 
“bottled up” within the person, tending to build 
up and fester inside the person, with no outlet. 


snotions become 
Example: 


Conversion 
transformed into physical manilesiations. 
The soldier who complains of a backache which will 
not allow him to. straighten his body completely, 
and yet the medical officer can find nothing organi 


the process by whic! 


cally wrong. 

Unless they become fixed and rigid, none of the 
foregoing types of psychological defense mechanisms 
are especially unhealthy or harmful, with the excep 
tion of repression, which, as stated before, can be 
delinitely dangerous. 

With 
mind, it would be well to mention Freud’s term “Id,” 
which means the instincts as a totality, or the true 
primitive 


regard to the conscious and unconscious 


unconscious. “Id” deals with the basic 
needs and desires with which we are all born. “Ego” 
is that part of the mind or psyche which possesses 
consciousness and which is engaged in testing reality. 
“Ego-libido” merely means the attachment of libido 
to the ego, or “narcissism.” “Super-Ego,”” in psycho- 
analysis, is that part of the mental apparatus which 
acts as a monitor or controller of the ego. 


Juvenile Delinquency 

There is no single definition of juvenile delin 
quency, nor is there any one cause of juvenile de- 
lingquency, nor is there any one cure for it. One 
definition of a juvenile delinquent is: “A youngster 
under the age of 18 years (or 16) who, because of his 
emotional, mental and makeup, cannot 
adjust to a particular environment, and commits acts 
of which society cannot approve.” There are gen- 
erally considered to be three types of emotions which 
cause the juvenile misbehavior—being hurt, being 
angry and being alraid 

Juvenile delinquency can be 
four major classifications: 


physical 


broken down into 


1. Those whose occupations, environment or as 
sociations are injurious to their own welfare; 

2. Those who desert their homes and are habitually 
disobedient; 

3. Those who are required by law to attend school, 
who violate school law, or are habitually truant; and 

!. Those who violate any federal or state law on 
municipal ordinance. 

Considering mental health from the positive point 
of view, rather than saying that “Mental health is 
an absence of illness or disease,” juvenile delinquency 
should receive correction and treatment instead of 


punishment. With good emotional health, the young 
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ster is generally compatible with his family and 
friends. One reason for this is that the mentally 
healthy person can control his emotions and feelings, 
and is able to accept responsibility 

Some aids in treating or dealing with the juvenil 


delinquency problem are: (1) qualified persons to 


study and help the delinquent; (2) research to make 
possible identification of the potential delinquent as 
carly as possible; (3) attempt to gain public under 


standing and support; and (4) utilize new knowledge 
as it becomes available (this must come from a quali 
fied source). 


onorma SsycCnology 
Al | Psychology 


\s no one person is 100 per cent physically healthy, 
neither is any one person 100) per cent mentally 
healthy. 
drawbacks peculiar to him, so does each individual 


\s each person has physical weaknesses 01 


have varying degrees of mental disturbance 


Mental disorders may be divided into three major 
classifications: “Psychosis,” which is a major disordei 
Specifically, it is a deeper, more 
Psychosis is characterized by the 


far-reaching and 
prolonged illness. 
fact that the victim, being entirely divorced from 
reality, has gross changes of mood, and varying degrees 
of personality derangement. The person sulfcring 
from psychosis could more aptly be termed “crazy 
than a person suffering from the other types of mental 
disorders. 

Another type of mental disorder is “Psycho-neuro 
sis,” in which the victim, displaying chronic symptoms 
of anxiety, does the same things over and over. ‘This 
ailment originates in the mind and. presents th¢ 
symptoms of a functional nervous diseas« (An ab- 
normal amount of anxiety displayed by a person would 
be a symptom of psycho-neurosis. 

Still another mental disturbance is the “Characte) 
Disorder” or “Personality Disorder.” This is a typi 
cal “weak brother” characteristic, exhibiting develop 
mental defects, and displaying little or no sense ol 
distress. A person suffering from this ailment is 
legally responsible, but will very often possess an in 
adequate personality, and will generally display a 
minimum of anxiety. 


Recognizing and Dealing with Abnormal People 


Many 


readily apparent to the police officer. 


people who are abnormal are of cours¢ 
Some of these 
people may attempt, to convince others that he is 
Abraham Lincoln or another famous or notorious pet 
son. However, the disturbed person may tell tales 
which at first notice may appear fantastic and un 
truthful to the officer. “These stories should noneth« 
less be checked out with his family and neig:bors, il 
they have any bearing on the case, in order to dete 
mine their authenticity. 
or clues which indicate mental illness, such as any 


There are other symptoms 
major change in behavior, as the very quict rson 
becoming constantly over-talkative, or a person who 
feels that his friends or neighbors are out to kill him, 
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or “have it in” for him. Others may talk to them 
selves, or hear voices, and some of these people stull 
cotton or paper in their ears to shut out these voices. 
Members of some radical religious cults sce visions, 
“converse” with God and hear voices. “Vhe alcoholic 
suffering from “D's” visualizes snakes or bugs craw! 


ing over his body. 


All of these various hallucinations ol vision, sound 
and taste are very, very real to the victim, conse 
quently in handling mentally disturbed people, it 
would behoove the officer to take his time and not 
rush or hurry, nor allow other people to induce him 
to act hurriedly. The victim should not be further 
frightened, threatened or excited. It would be well 
to remember that most mentally ill people are not 
violent or dangerous, Attempt to communicate to 
him that you, the police officer, are his friend, and 
that you are there to help him. Bear in mind that 
if the disturbed person is holding a gun or a knife 
on you or another officer, he may be frightened on 
even terrified by threats from the voices he imagines 
he hears, and deal with the situation accordingly. 


The patient should never be deceived when being 
placed in custody, as this may tend to instill further 
distrust of fellow humans, especially police ollicers, 
in the event of a necessary future apprehension ol 
the same person. Be frank and honest with him as 
to where he is to go, and explain in detail, if necessary, 
the reasons why placing him in custody is best for 
him and those around him. It is generally good to 
utilize a “show of force” when answering a call re 
garding a mentally disturbed person. By using up to 
live officers, when necessary, the patient feels that he 
is important. “The patient can be told by the office 
that if he doesn’t want to go voluntarily and that il 
the live officers are not enough, then the entire police 
department can be called. The problem the olfices 
is concerned with is that of getting the patient placed 
in custody without hurting the patient, or anyone 
else. It is not a question of anyone doubting the bray 
ery, daring or skill of the officer. If any restraining 
devices are necessary, it would be advisable to use 
leather handcuffs instead of metal ones, and these 
should be kept out of sight until ready for use, to 
avoid further exciting the patient. 


In handling depressed persons, it should be noted 
that any suicide threat is serious, and that if a person 
really wants to commit suicide, there is little that 
can be done to prevent it. Any crowds should be dis 
persed as soon as possible. Attempt to talk him 
out of killing himself, point out to him that no earthly 
problem is serious enough or worthy of a person com 
mitting suicide, at the same time remembering that 
he is probably physically or mentally exhausted, on 
both; and in need of rest and sleep. 


\ specific type of mental disorder and probably the 
most troublesome one to police officers is the “Psycho 
pathic Personality.” A person suffering from this 
ailment is not usually psychotic or crazy—instead 
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he almost always wears a “veil of intelligence,” and 
hates peace and serenity. He may have charm, but 
generally has no conscience, judgment, nervousness; 
is frequently antisocial and unreliable, and will lie 
when the truth would be better. Dorlund-Saunders* 
defines the psychopath as: “A personality characte 


ived by emotional immaturity, marked delects ol 
judgment and tendency to impulsive reactions, fre- 
quently asocial in expression.” “The psychopath is a 
troublemaker, and “uses” people whenever and wher- 
ever he possibly can; he is usually the leader in any 
riot, and he loves and thrives on the excitement ol 
such a disturbance. Why is he that way? ‘Vhe gen 
eral belief is that as a young child he did not re 
ceive the proper shelter, care, love, and protection; 
and was probably the product of a broken home, 
without one or both parents to guide him in the 
right direction, toward a normal personality develop 
nent, 

Another type of abnormal human behavior is that 
When investigating scx crimes, 
must be alert for perpetrators from all 


of the sex ollender. 
the ollice 
walks of life, he must delve into the suspect’s child 
hood environment, and even question prostitutes for 
possible previous sadistic behavior on the part ol 
their customers. Sex offenders often have a good 
background in life, may have never been arrested, 
may be the least suspected of the crime, and may have 
been long undetected in perverted behavior. “The per 
vert may have allowed his tensions and imagination 
to drive him to the point where he believes or imagines 
that no woman can resist him, when actually he may 
be repulsive to them. The sex offender relieves thes« 
tremendous tensions and wild imaginations that build 
up within him through abnormal sexual activities. 
“Fetishism”™ is one reliel for the sexual abnormal. 
He secures sexual stimulation or gratification through 
some object’ (generally underclothing) belonging 
to the opposite SCX. 

Phe “Pyromaniac” possesses a morbid propensity 
to incendiarism, or a person who sets fires for sexual 
gratification and is generally present in the crowd 
during the fire. “Necrophilism™ signifies sexual attrac- 
tion to the dead. Fortunately, there are few ol this 


type. ‘The “Peeper” or “Peeping Tom” observes wom 
en in various stages of undress for satisfaction. ‘The 
“Exhibitionist” exposes himself in front of women and 
actually they 


believes that they appreciate, when 


are getting away from him as fast as they can. ‘These 
are some ol the types, and, as stated belore, they come 
from all levels of life, thev cach had a different start 
in lite, and each has had different experiences in lile. 
Pherelore, it may be said that each individual and 
varied 


ach case will be different and will POEUN 


handling by the investigating officer. 


Application of Psychology to the Police Function 
We as police ollicers should take into account the 
fact that almost all of the disorders and 


foregoing 


American Pocket Medical Dictionary 
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ailments that we have discussed have deep-seated 
meanings, and that many olf them [first began devel 
oping or taking root (in the person we may be con 
cerned with) many years previously when that person 
was a child. It would behoove us to endeavor to know 
and remember that the person’s previous environment 
associates, occupations and behavior have a great deal 
to do with the manner in which the person may now 
be acting. 

Realizing that every person will act dillerently un 
der certain circumstances and that everyone has his 
own mental peculiarities, we should remember that 
we are dealing with a very nebulous lield, and in 
each contact with a person we are concerned with in 
an investigative sense we should know something ol 
beliels, emotions, attitudes, 


his ideas, intelligence. 


personality, motivation, perception, thinking and na 


ture. We should study, analyze and examine § this 
person through his CX pressions reactions, observations 
and behavior. 

Phe rape victim, upon interview or interrogatior 
by an officer, may show signs of “repression,” 01 


shoving the memory of this painful experience back 
into her unconscious mind. It would be well ton 
the ollicer to keep this in mind, especially if ther 


were any degree of guilt on her part, such as a teas 


> 


ing attitude, which may have provoked the actual 
crime itself. 

\s mentioned before, the Super-Ego is a monitor o1 
“governor” which curbs the Ego. ‘The typical juvenil 


k 


Some police authorities estimate 


delinquent has no Super-Ego or conscience, so to spe: 
to regulate his Ego. 
that 75 per cent of the juvenile delinquency problem 
is handled at the police level and never reaches the 


assulne that om 


court stage., ‘Therefore we must 
attitude as police olficers toward juvenile delinquen 
is more important than a definition of it. We should 


never fail to beware of the fallacy of the “single caus 
and the “single cure” of juvenile delinquency 

We should remember never to hurry when placing 
mentally disturbed people in custody, and never mis 
take for drunkenness people ill from such ailments 
as brain tumor, epilepsy, diabetes or any other ail 
ment. 
times fatal if an offices 


The consequences can be serious and some 
arrests and incarcerates a 
sick person who really needs hospitalization and medi 
cal treatment. 


Finally—and very important—the officer's uni 
form carries litth: or no weight in his own hom 
therefore the olficer should, in the beginning, be the 
peacemaker in his own home before he can hope to 
succeed in his profession Phe successful police offi 
cer will see to it that his own personal problems 
kept at a bare minimum, and will constantly strive 


to better himself and his prolession 
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|} Close Liaison With Community 
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evel More than 525 Law 
— Enforcement Agencies Agree! 


rson / @e e ; - 
ice Cua?d O07 Over 525 law cnlorcement agencies now utilize 


rent. the polygraph 


Phese police chiels—who have had theiy men 


~ | Sawaller Departments | wiinnei 


Protecting the innocent, determining the guil- 


are unanimous in their praise. 











un ly, gaining courtadmissible confessions, improv- 
his By ORVAL DAVIS ing public relations, plus saving time, money 
that Chief of Police and effort are the main advantages a competent- 
1 in P. O. Box 230 ly-trained polygraph examiner can accomplish. 
h in El Monte, California Get the best training available at a recognized 
g ol school—a_ school approved and supervised by 
idles, The police administrator of a small police depart Nhe University of the State of New York 

na f ment may do many things to develop good public 

this relations that a larger department cannot accomplish, 

1ONS merely by reason of the close association between the [XNA 

} officers in the small community and its citizens. YA yy 7 

tion One activity of our department—simple to accom _— ain 

Ol plish but effective in achieving results, particularly u 

= — younger citizens—may be of interest to other a eee Richard O. Arther 
7” } a Directo Chief Instructor 
ae \s with most police departments, we have a con R Bi Fe r 
leas stant program of tours through our police facility; National Training Center of Lie Detection 
tual | in fact, we probably have an excessive number, since 57 West 57th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 

our building is only three years old and has many Plaza 5-5241 
ee modern devices and up to date equipment. Most ol 
nile | the tours are for, and at the request of, the school = — 





cak, children in the area. (We are located 12 miles cast : 

nate of Los Angeles and set in the center of a postal area Write For Our 116 Page Catalog 
ylem comprising 90,000) people.) Specify Your Title On Your Request 

203 \bout a year ago, just prior to a tour of the station 

in by a group of filth graders, I took about 15 old badges 

“i and cap devices IT had accumulated over the years 

pee and laid them out in a table display in the Squad 

sa Room, along with several other displays. Much to ee 


aie our surprise, including the teacher's, this became the 

a) center of attraction, with the children searching = gypeiies 
ae through the badges lor one from their previous home ; 
= town or for a location where a relative or friend 2 
ail 4 was a member of the police department. “The teaches 
seat l reported back to us that this little display had started 





aoa discussion both in and out of the classroom, in which 
edi the children related experiences involving good police 

work and good police officers. Thus, our little dis 
wees: play was a means of creating a more friendly relation 
a ship between the youngsters and the police offices 
the Of course, sufficient time has not lapsed to measure 

to definite results, but the members of our department 
olf report that they feel they have been received more 
ar readily and in a much more triendly manner in con 
eae tacts with this age group. 


Impressed with the public response to the original W. S : DA R L E Y & C O. 


modest display, I succeeded in collecting 68 badges, ESTABLISHED 1908 
representing 45 different police agencies in the United 


ti States and 6 foreign countries. These are now at CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


As- : ranged in a glass-fronted display case. It remains 
PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOG ON YOUR OFFICIAL LETTERHEAD 











The one of the most popular features of the children’s 
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Chief Davis stands beside the attention-getting dis- 
play of badges and cap devices which the El Monte, 
Calif., Police Department is attempting to augment 
with contributions from other agencies. 


tours, and with word passing from one to another, we 
have many of them ask if we have received badges 
from places in which they have a particular interest. 

Phere is a three-fold) purpose in reviewing this 
aspect of our public relations-information activities. 
First, | am sure there are many other departments 
that have succussfully tried many little ventures that, 
if they were passed on to others in The Police Chief, 
would be a real help to other departments. Second, 
if you have a representative collection of badges, put 
them out on display next time you have facility tow 
and see if it does not lend to good public relations for 
your department with a school group which is at a 
very impressionable age. 

And third, a request, if you have any obsolete, du 
plicate or representative badges of your department 
and would be kind enough to add them to our display, 
it will be most sincerely appreciated. Be assured 
that any badges received will not fall into unauthor 
ized hands, as we first cut the pin or fastening device 
olf the back and drill two small holes through the 
badge to secure it on the wood panel of the case, which 
is equipped with locked glass doors. We would like 
to have the name, rank and department for any 
badges or cap devices sent to us, so that appropriate 
markers may be printed and mounted with each badge 
received. We will be happy to pay postal charges 
if you will send the parcel COD. 

SALTSBURG, Pa.—The Federal Laboratories, Inc., 
recently conducted its dth annual Tear Gas Seminar. 
\ttending the session, two days of “how, where, when 
and why” to use tear gas, were 55 olficers from law 
enforcement agencies of 11 states—Connecticut, Dela 
ware, Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. Class- 
room work was conducted by C. R. Weinert, technical 
director, and William Durno, chief chemist, of Fed 
eral Laboratories. 
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National-International Service 


Yew Déenrector for 
Zuelee Province 


New Director olf the Quebce 
Josaphat Brunet (see cover photo), who was appoint 





Provincial Police ts 
ed to that post on August 2, and who re-enters law 


enforcement after a two-year retirement as Deputy 


Commissioner of the Royal Canadian Mounted Po- 


lice, in which agency he had served over 35 years and 
had earned widespread recognition for a most dis 
tinguished record of service 

His career with the RCMP rivals the best “Moun 
tie” fiction in adventure and excitement 
Ottawa on July 13, 1902, Brunet was raised at Cla 
ence Creek, Ontario, where his father ran a_ hotel 


B 
90TH Heal 


and livery stable. Before he was 17 he was employed 
in the open iron ore mines of the Messabe Range in 
Northern Minnesota. 


lireman. 


There he became a locomotiv 
Returning to Canada, he tried selling pianos 
and working in a bank. After a year of this, he decid 
ed to look for a more adventurous life and joined 
the RCMP at Ottawa on August 10, 1923, as a con 
stable. 


After a short period of training at Regina, Sas 


ig 
katchewan, his first posting was at Vancouver, B. C., 
until he volunteered for service in the Yukon the fol 
lowing spring. 

In the period 1924-27, Brunet saw general duties in 
the northland, including the running of the pay olfice 
and the quartermaster stores. Part of his work in th 
north was to visit and check on oldtimers living alone 
in some remote spot after having failed to make a 
fortune in the gold rush of ’98 and too proud to return 
to their relatives. Oftentimes he found a corpse, o1 
a very sick old man to bring back to one-time famous 
and boisterous Dawson City, but which became almost 


a ghost town. 


In the fall of ’27 Brunet came out of the north to 
Regina and then to Montreal, assigned to investigat 
drug peddling, counterfeiting and similar activities 
The following spring he opened the first detachment 
at Gaspe and two months later took charge of policing 
the North Shore of the St. 
Belle Isle Straits. 
at Bersimis for three and a half years, he found a ma 


Lawrence River as far as 


Operating from this detachment 


jol portion of his time devoted to keeping down. the 
sale of liquor to Indians and in doing so had many 
It was during one of thes 
In pitch black 
darkness and in heavy rain he and a 16-year-old boy 


sculfles with rum runners. 
that he came near losing his life. 
boarded a sloop and were confronted by a six-man 
crew intent on killing him in order to avoid arrest 


for sellin liquor to Indians and having possession 


Oo 
12 
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olf contraband liquor. He finally had to shoot the 
captain before the crew surrendered. 


In the fall of °31, he was married and transferred 
to Amos Abitibi, where for the next ten months he 
alternated between arresting drunken Indians, round 
ing up illicit stills from settlers, and investigating 
subversive activities in and around the mining district 


of Rouyn Noranda. 


Enforcement of customs and excise acts in the lower 
St. Lawrence district was his next assignment. — In 
1952 smuggling of contraband alcohol was flourish- 
ing in this area, and for three years he directed cars, 
boats and planes from Rimouski to combat the viola 
Here he 


1935 commissioned to the rank of Sub-In- 


tions. Was promoted to sergeant, and in 
March, 
spector and appointed commanding officer of the 
Quebec Sub-Division, where he continued to light 
the rum runners who finally were stamped out or gave 
up at the outbreak of World War IL in the fall of 


19359. 


In 1957 he was a full Inspector, appointed second 
RCMP contingent of 55 men and 
horses proceeding to London for the Coronation ol 
This is wher« 


in command olf the 


King George VI and Queen Elizabeth. 


he met for the first time, when she was about 
ten years old, the present Queen Elizabeth Il. He 


could recount many interesting stories of that trip. 


Alberta, 


Iwo years 


In 1940 he was transferred to southern 
commanding the Lethbridge Sub-Division. 
later he returned to Montreal as second in command, 
taking over C Division, which covered the entire pro 
vince of Quebec, and was promoted to Superinten 
dent. In the fall of 1949 he was promoted to rank 
ol Assistant Commissioner. In 1951 he was trans 
ferred to RCMP Headquarters in Ottawa to become 
director of the newly-created office of Administration 


and Organization 


Inn the spring of 1953 he was loaned by the Depart- 
ment olf External Affairs to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization to establish a security bureau with head 
quarters in Paris, which he directed for three and a 
hall vears. This took him to all NATO countries 


where he conferred and worked with ollicials at. the 


highest level 


It was from Paris that he proceeded to London 
again for the Coronation of the young Princess he 
had met 17 years before and who was being crowned 


Oueen Elizabeth I 


Returning to Canada in 1956, he was for a year Di 


rector of Security and Intelligence. His promotion 
to Deputy Commissioner came on October 1, 1957, 
and part of his official duties were inspection ol 


field divisions throughout all of Canada. 


Having served over the maximum years ol service 
of 35 years, he retired from the RCMP at the close ol 
1958. Still young and vigorous, he accepted a lucra 


live post with the Banque (¢ anadienne Nationale to 
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organize a complete security system for that inst 


tution 


While still in the service ol the Bank, he was asked 


to reorganize the Quebec Provincial Police, and on 


August 4, 1960 he gladly accepted the challenge. 


He holds the RCMP long service and good conduct 
Medal with gold clasp, and is one of the few ofticers 
to have been awarded two Coronation Medals—that 


of King George VI and of Oucen Elizabeth IT. 


Brunet have four children—the 
an RCMP Corporal; 
RCMP, the second 
lives in Ottawa; and the 
Phe 


Director and Mrs 
oldest daughter is the wile ol 
the oldest son is a constable in. the 
daughter is married and 
youngest son, 17, attends college in Montreal. 


have live andchildren 


0 
1 


Colorado Drivers Easily Identified 


Colorado has taken a major step toward simplilying 
the rapid and accurate identification of cach motorist 
licensed to drive in that state Karly this year a state 


law became cllective, requiring that all driver's li 


censes carry a photo of the holder. 


Po facilitate compliance with the law, Colorado 
has placed in operation a Grallex Identifax Camera 
simple, virtually foolprool and designed for use 


by olfice personnel rather than a prolessional driver. 





photo above. 


\s show m= J 


! the: camera photo 


graphs both the previously filled out prescribed ap 


plication form and the applicant simultaneously, The 


lilm is processed and wallet-size prints are made ol 


ihe part of the application form which serves as the 


| ] 


driver's license, with the photo of the licensee an in 


tegral part of the permit. This is then mailed to the 


applicant at the address given on the form. 


y 


In addition to affording speedy and accurate iden 


tification ol the driver ol a vehicle, the license also 
is expected to enable merchants, banks, etc., to estab 
lish more positive identification of persons presenting 
checks to be 


cash dl 
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Meet Harley-Davidson’s 1961 Line 


Advanced features, new styling and colors, and a 
completely new power class distinguish the 1961 line 
of the Harley-Davidson Motor Co., William H. Da 
vidson, president, announces. 


“Contrary to the impression some people have, 
motorcycling was never more popular than it is right 
today,” Mr. Davidson pointed out. “Owner regis 
trations exclusive of police, official, and military use 
now exceed 575,000 and this figure continues to 
grow.” 

New star of the Harley-Davidson line of motor 
cycles is the 250 ce. “Sprint,” manulactured by the 
company’s Italian affiliate, Aermacchi Harley-David 


son. ‘This model was engineered both for pleasure 
riding and as a “sport” machine for runs, enduros, 
and other motorcycling “sportsman” events. “The 


addition of the “Sprint” enables Harley-Davidson to 
offer the motorcycle enthusiast a complete price and 
performance range. 


The 18 hp Sprint engine features overhead valves 
in removable aluminum-alloy cylinder heads with a 
9 to | compression ratio and a down-dralt carbu- 
retor for maximum efficiency at high speeds. It de 
livers up to 70 miles per gallon of gas. ‘The large- 
diameter, single-strut frame is built to take the rigors 
of off-the-road riding, while hydraulically damped 
front and rear forks smooth out the rough spots. “The 
pivot point of the swinging-arm rear suspension is 
linked into the main frame members to prevent de- 
llection, keeping the rear wheel in perfect alignment 
with the front wheel for easy handling. As an added 
feature, the unit is thelt-proof, with a fork lock that 
snaps the front wheel into a full turn position. 


Adjustable control knobs on the handlebars permit 
the rider to take up slack on both the clutch and 
front brake controls. Brakes are large diameter, fully 


enclosed front and back, with full width hubs fon 














faster cooling by heat dissipation. A dual saddle with 


passenger grip strap is standard equipment. 

Phe “Popper” motor scooter combines the latest 
mechanical advances with sleck styling and modern 
materials, Its 10 cu. in. engine, horizontally mounted 
on rubber between the wheels, gives up to 100 miles 
per gallon of gas. “Phe hydraulically damped leading 
link front fork and extension spring rear suspension 
contribute to riding comfort. 

The 1961 Harley-Davidson 71 OHV “Duo-Glide 
combines new “Astro-Flite” 
motorcycle engineering. 
with dual circuit’ breakers and twin coils climinat 
waste spark in the cylinder system to prevent backline 


stvling with advanced 
Redesigned power system 


\ new engine sprocket design speeds engine turnovei 
to aid starting. 

Iwo versions of the Duo-Glide model are ollered, 
with the basic difference being in the engine—th« 
“Super FILH” has high-lift “victory” cam, streamline, 
mirror-polished intake ports, cadmium plated open 
end connecting rod bearing retainers, aluminum al 
loy pistons (8.00 to 1 compression ratio), and two 
chrome plated compression rings; and the FLH model 
generates akout five more horsepower than the FI 
unit. 


In the 55 cu. in. power class, Harley-Davidson has 


two different models—one basically for road riding, 
the other for off-the-road use, and both with new, low 
Referred to as “Sportsters,” the road 
(H) version has an air-cooled, four-stroke, V-type, 
twin cylinder, overhead-valve engine. The re-de 


silhouettes. 


signed tanks are the most obvious exterior difference, 
the H model being lower and flatter than the CH 
Both are available in the same color combinations 
as the Duo-Glide. 

The Harley-Davidson Super-10 lightweight model 
has a new low profile for 1961. The 16” wheel di 
ameter gives ita low center of gravity. The 10 cu.in 
engine gives up to 80 miles per gallon and features a 
dec) fin evlinder and head. 
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White House Police Capture Awards 


Phe pistol team of the White House Police Force 
continues to demonstrate its ability to compete su 
cesstully in toptlight competition. 

Secret Service Chief U. E. 
recently to again congratulate Major Ralph Stove 


Baughman had occasion 


and the White House Police Pistol Team for winning 
two major matches in June. Phe team won the Colt 
Indiana University 2nel International Combat Pistol 
Match ‘Veam Award with a score of 596.8 x 400, com 
peting against the outstanding combat teams of the 
United States and Canada. “Phe team continued its 
winning form by taking Tirst place in the Ith Inter 
national Pistol “Tournament at South River, New 


ersey, With a score of 1195 x 1200. 





aes ‘ 2 : ONE Ra 

THE WHITE HOUSE POLICE receive trophies 
earned in the Colt's-Indiana University 2nd Inter- 
national Combat Pistol Match. Presenting the tro- 
phies is (Ath from left) Chief U. E. Baughman of the 
United States Secret Service, while Major Ralph C. 
Stover, chief of the White House Police Force (3rd 
from left) accepts the “big” trophy for his men, left 
to right, Private Homer G. Mood, Corporal William 
§ Crawford, Private Alexander V. Kissal, and Private 
James E. Young. 


Phe team is particularly proud of the recognition 
received from President Eisenhower who said: 

“When 1 veturned from the Fay East, 1 heard of the 
White House Police 


Combat Pistol Team in the recent international match 


great record achieved by ow 
at Indiana Untversity. Please 21ve the members of 
this team my heartiest congratulations. 

“T understand that we were the top team ina field 
Our score of 396.8 out of a possible LOO 
and a splendid sign of the 


of 75 entries, 
iy almost unbelievable 
framing and spirit of the men who devote thety lives 
lo the protection of this household.” 

In addition to their other duties, members of the 
team serve as instructors for Special Agents of the 
U.S. Secret Service and members of the White House 
Police, all of whom are required to maintain’ pro 
ficiency in marksmanship. 
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300-PLUS YEARS OF POLICE SERVICE 





Recently honored in Georgia were the above 16 


men who have served 25 years or more in the Georgia 
State Patrol and the Georgia Bureau of Investigation. 
hey are, front row, lL. to r., Captain R. V. Richards, 
Captain C. C. Underwood, Licutenant H. B. Willis, 
Major J. H. Lott, Captain E. B. Harbin, Major R. HL. 
Burson, Seargeant Slaton “Voler, and ‘Trooper J. B. 
Webb. 

Second row, |. to r., Lieutenant O. W. Sweat, Lieu 
W. Robertson, Captain J. W. Armstrong, 
Licutenant B. P. McKinnon, Captain C. L. Mattson, 
Sergeant EL. 1 Walden, Special \gent C. A. Finger, 
and Sergeant E. M. Whittield 

Colonel William P. ‘Trotter, Director of the Geor 
gia Department of Public 


monies presented special service certificates and ser- 


tenant |. 


Salety, in special cere- 


vice emblem lapel insignias to cach officer, commend 
ing their long and satisfactory service to the state of 


Georgia 


Removes Highway Radar-Warning Signs 


Use of large portable signs to warn approaching 
motorists ol radar setups has been abandoned by the 
Order for the discon- 
tinuance was issued by Public Salety Commissionet 


Mississippi Highway Patrol. 


Thomas Shelton, who expressed the opinion that 
Mississippi motorists had had ample warning that 
radar is being used on the state highways to detect 
speed violators 

Highway Patrol inspectors have been instructed to 
step up use of radar equipment, shifting the units to 
different locations daily and giving special attention 
to highways with high accident frequencies, using 
“any honorable method necessary to apprehend and 
trallic 


prosecut violators. 


Mississippi, with a 50-death increase in traffic fa 
talities already in 1960, cannot alford to handle its 
traffic problem with “kid gloves,” the Commissionet 
said. Upon accepting appointment to head the Patrol, 
he had promised strict but impartial traffic law en 
forcement, with ample warning to motorists when a 
new policy was to go into elfect 


~ 
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News 
Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











Time, Distance and Height 
Man's efforts to move faster, 2 


are not alone products of the space age, 


5 


o farther and highe 
History 
reveals it as an undertaking of ancient origin. ‘The 
representatives of 83 nations gathered in’ Rome for 
the Olympic Games this year are continuing prool 
of this struggle against time, distance and height. 

Our modern Olympic Games began in 1896. Atte 
Of years they are still going strong. In fact, the ath 
letic cream of the world obviously gets better and 
better. And this poses the question of why and how 
the human being can keep on excelling his efforts on 
the track and field. 

Being somewhat of a trick man myscll in bygone 
days, I never cease to be amazed that our athletes 
can keep on running faster, jumping farther and 
higher, throwing the discus, javelin and hammer and 
tossing the shot greater distances than ever belore. 

Is there no limit to man’s ability to best his physi 
cal cllorts of yesterday? We used to think so, but 
we have been proven wrong. “There was a time not 
long ago when the four minute mile was just some- 
thing to dream of but not reach. | remember watch 
ing Dr. Roger Bannister of England on television as 
he broke the four minute mile barrier. “This was 
in 1951, just four years before Herb Elliott of Aus 
tralia demonstrated just how slow the Doctor had 
been by chalking up an unbelievable 3:51.5 mile. 


Most of us recall the limitation of the pole vaulter 


to throw himself higher than 15 leet, or the broad 
jumper to skim over more than 25 feet of terra firma, 
or the husky shot putter to heave his lo pound 


burden more than 60 feet. 


So the athletes of today get better and better. 
Why? Well, several reasons have been advanced. 
You can take your pick or add to them, agree o1 
disagree, yet the fact remains that physically the race 
ol mankind is on the advance. 

Phe removal of inhibitions, better training meth 
ods, greater knowledge of dict, finer equipment and 
facilities and tougher competition sum up the experts’ 
opinion of how and why the athlete of today is super 
ior. 

Psychologists tell us that if we convince ourselves 
that something cannot be done, our chances of Going 
it are fairly nil. 
vent records falling, someone has to come along with 


lo destroy inhibitions which pre 


the philosophy of Edgar Guest, who wrote: 
Somebody said it couldn’t be done, 
But he with a s:nile ve plre d, 
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Vaybe it couldwt but he'd be the on 
IH ho wouldn't say so 'lul he tried. 


And today we have a lot of youngsters who think 


just this way. 


I believe there is no question that equipment and 
facilities are better. “Tracks are faster, running shoes 
streamlined and much lighte Modern lightweight 
steel and Fiberglas vaulting poles are far superior 
to the old bamboo sticks that were known to break 


or bend. Foam rubber shavings which have replaced 


the sometimes hard sand in the pol vault pit ease 
the fear of vaulters in their 16 foot downward drop 
And the new balance and thickness of the javelin has 


much to do with its longer flight. 


Perhaps the vitamins the kids get today have some 


thing to do with their stepped-up ability, but certain! 
the improved knowledge of the value of certain loods 
helps. Some trainers place mor emphasis on the 


more vigorous training methods in explaining the 
constant fall) of records It has been said that th 
high school trackman today trains much harder thai 
did the Olympic athlete of the 1930’s and 1910's 


Better athletes mean greater competition and this 
in turn provides greater incentive to try harder and 
harder. ‘The result is that the records being estab- 
lished are destined to become more and more ephem 
eral. 

Mingled with the genuine admiration we must 
hold for these superior youngsters of today is a kind 


of nostalgic resentment we old-timers secretly have 
It is based on a kind of shattered pride we used to 
have for the records we set. OL course we won't | 

anvone know it, but this modern-day invasion ol ow 


old record books smacks of downright brutality and 
cruelty. 

That's why we secretly hope that the old Bab 
record of 60 home runs stays right where it is—un 
soiled by the superb efforts of the current crop ol 


potential supermen. 


N. Y.’s Public Information Booklet 


Phe New York City Police Department is distribut 
ing a new public information bulletin, “Around-th 
Clock Protection with the New York City Police D 
partment,” to augment its public relations-informa 
tion activities. 

The booklet tells the story of patrol on the city’s 
streets and of how New York’s uniformed policemen 
give the city protection in 80 police patrol precincts 
throughout all five boroughs.  Protusely illustrated 
with scenes of policemen at work serving thi public 
the 21-page booklet takes the reader through a_ po 
liceman’s experiences throughout the 24-hour day 


Police administrators interested in public relations 
publications may secure a copy by writing to the OI- 
lice of Community Relations, New York City Poli 
Deparunent, 210 Centre Strect, New York 13, N. ¥ 
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- MEMBERS 


membership in the 
provisions of the 
III, Section 2 (ce) 


applications for 
accordance with 
Rules, Article 


The following 
IACP are posted in 
IACP Constitution and 
and Section 3 (d): 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


CALIFORNIA 
Orange—Richardson, Harold, Chief of Police. 

Smyre, Jack F., Captain of Police, Com- 

Detachment 


Los Angeles 





mandine Newton Division 
CONNECTICUT 
West Hartford—McelInnis, J 
West Hartford Police 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
William F., Colonel, U. S. 


Army Hospital. 


Howard, Captain of Police, 
Department. 
Washington—Due, Army 

MPC, Walter Reed 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta—Garner, Dewey C., 
Protection, Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company. 

Savannah—Batts, Alton, Supervisor of Pro- 

tection, Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company. 

ILLINOIS 

Geneva—McConnaughay, Glenn, Chiei. of Police. 
INDIANA 

Richmond—Conyers, Orville, Chief of Police. 
KENTUCKY 

Frankfort- 


Supervisor of Property 


Property 


Espie, David A., Colonel, Kentucky State 
Police. 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit—Wyrod, Walter J., Deputy Chief of Detectives, 
Detroit Police Department. 

MISSOURI 


Raytown—Beeler, Marion P., Chief of Police. 


St. Louis—Shea, James L., Lieutenant Colonel, Chief 
of Detectives, St. Louis Police Department. 
NEVADA 
Reno—Bradhead, William, Chief of Police. 
NEW JERSEY : 
Hoboken—Bailey, James A., Director of Police. 
OHIO 
Columbus—Ridenour, Lowell G., Lieutenant, Ohio State 
Highway Patrol. 
CANADA 
Alberta: Edmonton—Bingham, L., Chief Superinten- 
dent, Commanding “K” Division, Royal Canadian 


Mounted Police. 
—McDowell, Robert C., 
lice Department. 
British Victoria—Forrest, D. O, 

Commissioner, Commanding “E” 
Police. 


Chief Constable, Beverly Po 
Assistant 
Royal 


Columbia: 
Division, 
Canadian Mounted 
Winnipeg—Parsons, A. W., 
Division, Royal Canad- 


Manitoba: Chief Superin- 
tendent, Commanding “D” 
ian Mounted Police. 

Ontario: Dundas—Wadge, James J., Chief Constable, 

Town of })undas. 

Ottawa—Bordeleau, J. R. W., 


intendent, Operations & 





Assistant Chief Super- 


Director of Criminal In 


vestigation, Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
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—Lemieux, J. R, Deputy Commissioner, Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police. 

Woodward, G. A., Inspector, Traffic Branch, Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. 
Saskatchewan: 


missioner, 


Perlson, E. H., Assistant Com- 
Division, Royal Cana- 


Regina 





Commanding “F” 
dian Mounted Police. 
EL SALVADOR 
San Salvador—Clark, Robert J., Public Safety Advisor, 
ICA, USOM El Salvador, c/o American Embassy. 
GREECE 
Athens—Bouloutas, Theodoros, Lieutenant, Royal Greek 
Gendarmerie. 
—Damianakos, Panayotis, Lieutenant, Royal Greek Gen- 
darmerie. 


—Karahalios, John, Police Director, City Police, Gen- 
eral Security of Athens. 

—Nikitakis, Nicholaos, Director, Aliens Bureau. 

—Noussas, Andrew, Lieutenant, Royal Greek Gendar- 
merie. 

—Panayotakopoulos, Nicholas, Colonel, Royal Greek 
Gendarmerie. 

Soutis, Constantinos, Major, Athens Police Depart- 


ment. 
—Tasiopoulos, Athanasios, Director, Greece Police Cities, 
Ministry of Interior. 

—Tsarpalis, Leonidas, Lieutenant, Royal Greek Gendar- 
merie. 
—Vasilopoulos, George, Major, Royal Greek Gendar- 

merie. 
Salonica—Klamaris, Konstantinos, Lieutenant, Aliens 
Bureau, Salonica Police Department. 
UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
Cairo—Sharaf, M. E., 


Police Department. 


Assistant Inspector, Cairo City 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


COLORADO 
Denver—Eastis, Alton D., Chief Investigator, Martin 
Company. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Glenn T., Manager, National Pe- 


Associa- 


Washington—Lashley, 


destrian Program, American Automobile 
tion. 
NEW JERSEY 
Annandale—Elmer, John C., Instructor Counselor, New 
Jersey Reformatory. 
THAILAND 
Nakornpathom: 


Police 


Sampran—Klinbua, Prapon, Captain, 
Academy. 
—Piansakul, Suporn, Lieutenant, Police Academy. 


Exchange of Publications Invited 


Presidente Guillermo J]. Picabea, of the Ateneo 
rar Retirados \ Provincia 
de Buenos Aires, is seeking publications from police 


Jubilados de Policia de la 
agencies to build up his organization’s library of po 
police understanding 
will 


lice literature and to furthe: 


and cooperation In exchange, hie send his ol 


ganization’s publication Camaraderia, containing news 


ind articles of the police ol \rgentina. 

\gencies wishing to exchange publications may 
write to Sr. Picabea, Calle 9 No. 871, La Plata, Prov. 
de Buenos Aires, Argentina 
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i TRAINING 
CALENDAR 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Nov. 14—Five-day, Advance Workshop for Graduates of 
Traffic Engineering Seminar, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 17—Two-day Institute, Arrest-Search-Seizure and 
Detention, Western Reserve University Law- 
Medicine Center, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

Nov. 22—(Nov. 22, 23, 29, 30, Dec. 6), Accident Investi- 
gation Course (25), Michigan State University— 
Oakland, Rochester, Mich. Kellogg Center, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing. 

Nov. 28—Five-day seminar, Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
*, Ee Be 

Dec. 12—Five-day Traffic Law Enforcement Course (20), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 


1961 

Jan. 9—Two-week, Chemical Tests for Intoxication Super- 
visors’ Conference, Center for Police Training, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Jan. 9—(to Feb. 10), Introduction to Police Management, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Jan. 9—(to Jan 20), Western Region Police Traffic Train- 
ing Program: Superv'sion of Police Personnel 
and Activity, University of California, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. (Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, IIL.) 

Jan. 16—Six-week Polygraph Examiners Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Jan. 16—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Jan. 18—(to Jan. 20), Traffic Operations Seminar for 
Government Officials, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jan. 23—Five-day, Western Region Traffic Court Confer- 
ence, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan. 23—(to Feb. 17), Basic Police Training Course (30), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing. 

Feb. 9—Two-day, Southwestern Region In-Service Train- 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program and their Chiefs, Arizona State Patrol, 
Phoenix, Ariz. (Northwestern University Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, Ill.) 

Feb. 13—(to Mar. 3), Personnel Management for Police, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, IIL. 

Feb. 13—(to Mar. 3), Fundamentals of Police Traffic Ser- 
vice, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 
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Feb. 16—Three-day, Fourth Annual Oklahoma Institute on 
Juvenile Problems, Southwest Center for Law En- 
forcement, University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Okla. 

Feb. 20—Five-week, 25th Session, Northern California 
Peace Officers’ School, Diablo Valley College, 
Concord, Calif. 

Feb. 20—Five-Day, Training Officers Methods and Audio- 
Visual Conference, Center for Police Training, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Feb. 21—(Feb. 21, 22, 28, Mar. 1, 7), Command Officers’ 
Course (25), Michigan State University—Oak- 
land, Rochester, Mich. Kellogg Center, Michigan 
state University, East Lansing. 

Mar. 6—Three-day, Second Annual Southwestern Poly- 
graph Examiners Clinic, Southwest Center for 
Law Enforcement Education, University of Ok 
lahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Mar. 6—Two-week, Police Training Methods and Pro 
grams, Northwestern University Traffic Insti 
tute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 6—Three-week, Traffic Engineering Seminar, North- 
western University Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Mar, 8—Three-day, Southeastern Region In-Service Train 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program and their Chiefs, Police Department, 
Atlanta, Ga. (Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, Ill.) 

Mar. 8—Three-day, Law Enforcement 
Conference (70), Kellogg Center, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 


Administrators 


Mar. 13—Five-day, Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Mar. 13—Three-week, Accident 
tration and Techniques, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. 

Mar. 14—(Mar. 11, 15, 21. 22, 28), Traffic Law Enforce- 
ment Course (25), Michigan State University 
Oaklan 1, Rochester, Mich. Kellogg Center, Michi 
gan State University, East Lansing. 

Mar. 15—Eight-day, Chemical Tests for 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan 
ston, Ill. 

Mar. 20—One-week, conference-seminar, Industrial Plant 
Protection Supervisors’ conference-seminar, Con- 
ter for Police Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Investigation—Adminis- 


Intoxication, 


rraining, 


Mar. 20—Five-day, Criminal Investigation—Part I (20), 
Kellogg Center Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. (This is a 2-weeks course; appli- 
cant must sign for both Part I and Part II of the 
course.) 

Apr. 3—Five-day, Accident Investigation Course (20), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Apr. 3—Three-week, Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Ill. 

Apr 6—Two-day, South-Central Region In-Service Train 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program and their Chiefs, Police Department, 
Tulsa, Okla. (Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, Ill.) 
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Apr. 10—Three-week, Police Traffic Records 
and Use of Data, Northwestern University Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Analysis 


Apr. 10—Six-week Polygraph Examiners Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Apr. 11—(Apr, 11, 12, 18, 19, 25), Accident Investigation 
Course (25), Michigan State University—Oak- 
land, Rochester, Mich. Kellogg Center, Michigan 
State University, East Lansing. 

Apr. 17—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasa- 
dena Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 
2081, South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

Apr. 17—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

Apr. 21—Five-day, Police Firearms Instructor School, 
Center for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

(Apr. 24—(to May 19), Basic Police Training Course (24), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Apr. 24—(to May 12), Traffic Law 
ministration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Enforcement—Ad- 


Apr. 26—Two-day, Eastern Region In-Service Training 
Conference for Graduates of TPA Training Pro- 
gram and their Chiefs, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Ill. (Host and loca- 
tion to be announced at a later date.) 

May 8—Three-week, Traffic Control—Devices and Meth- 
ods, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

May 15—Two-week, Northwestern Region Police Traffic 
Training: Accident Investigation, Northeastern 
University, Boston, Mass. 

May 21—Six-day, Institute on Police-Community Rela- 
tions, (120), Kellogg Center, Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich. 

Jun. 1—Two-day, North Central Region In-Service Train- 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program, Wisconsin State Patrol, Milwaukee, 
Wis. (Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill.) 

Jun. 5—Five-day, Eastern Region Traffic Court Confer- 

ence, Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 

ston, III.) 

Jun. 5—Five-day, Police Juvenile Training Course (25), 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Jun, 6—Three-day, Seminar for Chiefs of TPA Students, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 

Jun. 12—Five-day, Motor Fleet Supervision, Northwest- 
ern University Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIL. 

June 12—Five-day, Fundamentals of Traffic Engineering 
and Police Traffic Regulation (25), Kellogg Cen- 
ter, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

June 16—3rd Annual, 3-day, Indiana University—Colt’s 
Police Combat Pistol Match, Center for Police 
Training, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
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Jun. 26—Five-day, Criminal Investigation—Part HI (30), 


Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East 


Lansing, Mich. (Applicant must have completed 
Part I, offered March 20.) 


Jun. 28—Three-day, Northwest Region In-Service Train- 
ing Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program and their Chiefs, Police Department, 
Tacoma, Wash. (Northwestern University Traf- 
fic Institute, Evanston, Ill.) 

Jul. 17—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 

niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 

Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, II. 

Jul. 17—Two-week, Eastern Region Police Traffic Train- 
ing, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, IIL.) 

Sept. 11—Six-week Polygraph Examiners Training Course, 
National Training Center of Lie Detection, 57 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Sept. 11—Three-week, Traffic Law Enforcement—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIL. 

Sept. 11—Five-day, Southern Region Traffic Court Con- 

ference, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

(Northwestern University Traffic Institute, Evan- 

ston, IIL.) 

Two-week, Southeastern Region Police Traffic 

Tennessee, Knoxville, 

Traffie Insti- 


Sept. 11 
Training, University of 
Tenn. (Northwestern University 
tute, Evanston, IIL.) 

Sept. 14—(to June 11, 1962), Traffie Police Administra- 
tion Training Program, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Sept. 18—Six-week course, polygraph examination tech- 
niques and related subjects, Keeler Polygraph 
Institute, 341B East Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Sept. 26—Two-week, Police Basic Training School, Cen- 
ter for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Oct. 2—Three-week, Supervision of Police Personnel and 
Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 2—Three-week, Driver License Examining Adminis- 
tration Unit 3, Series of 4, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIL. 

Oct. 12—Three-day, In-Service Seminar—Graduates of 
TPA Training Program, Northwestern Univer- 
sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 

Oct. 16—Four-week Polygraph Examiner Course, Pasadena 
Police Headquarters, Gormac, P. O. Box 2081, 
South Station, Alhambra, Calif. 

Oct. 23—Three-week, Accident Investigation—Adminis- 

tration and Techniques, Northwestern Univer- 

sity Traffic Institute, Evanston, II. 


Oct. 24—Five-day Seminar, Patrol Supervision and In- 
termediate Management, Center for Police Train- 
ing, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

Nov. 27—Five-day, Seminar on Law Enforcement Photog- 
raphy, Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

Dec. 5—Five-day Seminar, Police Executive Management, 
Center for Police Training, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
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The city of Richmond, Virginia, 
No closing date 


CHEF OF POLICE. 
is recruiting for a chief of police 
set, but interested persons are urged to send inquin 
ies at once to John E. Damerel, Director, Department 


of Personnel, City Hall, Richmond 19, Virginia. 
who will forward application form. 
Age limit, 35 to 60. Must be U. S. citizen. Must 


have had progressively successful recent experience 
in police work or an allied field, including a total of 
12 years in local, state federal law enforcement 
iwencies or with related security agencies—1 to 12 


ol 


years as supervising ollicer of an agency or majo 
unit in an agency or as stall officer at a policy making 
level. (Agency must have served areca containing at 
least 50,000) people or have had a_ personnel total 
of at least 100 employees.) 





Nececicice | 


Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in 
vited to inform LACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed m this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar 
ters hotel.) 
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Apr. 3-4—40th Annual Massachusetts Safety Conference 
and Exhibit, Hotel Statler Hilton, Boston, Mass. 
For information: Bert Harmon, Manager, Mas- 
sachusetts Safety Council, 54 Devonshire Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 

Aug. 24-26—World Traffic Engineering Conference, Sixth 
International Study Week in Traffic Engineering, 
Washington, D. C. (Institute of Traffic Engin- 
neers, 2029 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.) 


Sept. 30-Oct. 5—68th Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, The 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel (La Reine Elizabeth), 


Montreal, Que., Canada. 








CALIFORNIA traffic deaths on suburban and rural roads 
were almost double those in urban areas in 1959. Cali 
fornia Highway Patrol Commissioner Bradford M. 
Crittenden reports that fatalities in unincorporated 
areas totaled 2,199 last year, while persons killed with 
Fatalities for the 
78 more than in 


in incorporated cities totaled 1,389. 
entire state in 1959 totaled 3,588 


1958. 
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MASTER SERGEANT with 20 years active military sei 
vice, 18 with the Military Police Corps, desires posi 
tion with any North Carolina Police Department 
Age, 36; height, 5°11’; weight, 160. 
years. Will retire from military service upon olfer ol 
position. Please write to M/Sgt George D. Gates, 
2 “F’ Woodrulf Street, Fort Bragg, North Carolina 


Education: 12 


ADMINISTRATIVE— CECHNICAL—INVESTIGATIVE. Po 
lice Officer with 20 years of experience in all phases, 
specializing in investigation and identification, de 
sires employment in administration of small depart 
ment or as technician or training supervisor, prelei 
ably in Wisconsin or Florida. Police science graduate 
International Criminologist School, Institute of Ap- 
plied Science, Southern Police Institut Membei 
ship in IAI and others. In good health, age 50, fi 


nancially independent. Inquire P. O. Box 860, IACP 


Headquarters, 616 Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. ¢ 
Our advertisers make it possible to publish The Police 
Chief, the “Voice of Law Enforcement” which is heard 


throughout North and South America and some 30 other 
countries of the Free World. Our appreciation for this 
tangible support of an important IACP objective the 
exchange of professional information can be expressed 
by patronizing these advertisers wheneve 
garding them as our “inner circle” of friends in com 
merce for whom consideration is greatly merited: 


possible, re 


American District ‘Velegraph Co. 17 
American ‘Telephone & ‘Telegraph Co. 13 
Associated Research, Ine. 25 
V. H. Blackinton & Co., Inc. 15 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mle. Co., Inc 15 
Creighton Shirt Co., Ine. 3 
W. S. Darley & Company iI 
Faurot, Ine. Y 
Federal Laboratories, Inc. 51 
Federal Sign and Signal Corp 23 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co 7 
ACP 29.39 
Metcalf Brothers & Co. 2 
Mydis Corporation 5] 
National Training Center of Lie Detection 1] 
IF. Morton Pitt 37 


Prudential Insurance Company of America 11 


Remington Arms Company, Ince. 19 
Wm. Simpson, Sons & Co., Inc. 29 
Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 27 
Sterling Siren Fire Alarm Co., Inc. 37 
M. A. Sterner Company 35 
C. H. Stoelting Company 39 
Charles C Thomas, Publishes 21 
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EQUIPMENT YOU CAN USE WITH CONFIDENCE 


FEDERAL TEAR GAS 
SPEAKS WITH AUTHORITY 


Federal Tear Gas Products are the result of over 30 years 
continuous research by the world’s largest manufacturer of 
Police tear gas equipment. They are the choice of most of the 
world’s largest law enforcement agencies, both in the United 
States and abroad. 


All Federal Tear Gas Devices are loaded with SOLID Tear 
Gas (CN) and contain no vials, capsules or liquid. They con- 
tain up to 5 times as much real tear gas (CN) as competitive 
products. 


The gas clouds from Federal equipment are VISIBLE tear 
gas. You can SEE where it is and where it’s going. 


Painstaking manufacture and careful scientific control assure 
you of the same uniform high quality which has made Federal 
the most respected name in tear gas equipment. 


WORTHY TEAMMATES FOR FEDERAL GAS 





FEDERAL-ACME No. 6003 GAS MASK 





THE PYE TRANSHAILER 


Ample protection against all tear and sicken- This completely transistorized megaphone 
; ; weighs only 5 lbs. — yet it has a range of 
ing gases without harness, hose or knapsack. 400 yards. There are no separate battery box- 
The widest field of vision in any mask. Mini- es — no cables — simply pull the trigger and 
mum breathing resistance. A leak-proof com- speak. A set of regular flashlight batteries 


will last for six months. In situations where 
you must be heard, the Pye Transhailer will 
tion your tear gas squad deserves. do the job. 


Feaarale fibooreildries » 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


fortable face-piece. Truly the kind of protec- 


LOT 
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HANDSOME » 3 8 
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OR REGULATION DISTINCTIVELY 


SIZE BADGES oN Just as fingerprints identify 


every individual, your badge 
should reflect the individuality 
of your department. 


ee . .. Custom Design 


Badge Service for you . . . No other 
like it anywhere! Blackinton Custom 
Design Service combines the indi- 
vidual characteristics and historical 
background of your department 

to produce your own exclusive 
departmental badge. 


For a specially designed badge every 
member of your department will be 
proud to wear, contact your badge 
or uniform supplier for complete 
information on Blackinton badge 
customizing at no obligation, 


Shown are just a few of the 
hundreds of handsome Custom 
Designed Badges already in 
service throughout the country. 


SEE YOUR Available 
through your 


BLACKINTON DEALER badge supplier 








V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC. + Attleboro Falls, Mass. 











